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The Department of State BULLETIN, 
a weekly publication issued by the 
Office of Public Services, Bureau of 
Public Affairs, provides the public 
and interested agencies of the 
Government with information on 
developments in the field of foreign 
relations and on the work of the 
Department of State and the Foreign 
Service. The BULLETIN includes se- 
lected press releases on foreign policy, 
issued by the White House and the 
Department, and statements and ad- 
dresses made by the President and by 
the Secretary of State and other 
officers of the Department, as well as 
special articles on various phases of 
international affairs and the func- 
tions of the Department. Informa- 
tion is included concerning treaties 
and international agreements to 
which the United States is or may 
become a party and treaties of gen- 
eral international interest. 
Publications of the Department, 
United Nations documents, and legis- 
lative material in the field of inter- 
national relations are listed currently. 





The Situation in Laos 


Following are the texts of a statement on the 
situation in Laos read by President Kennedy at 
a news conference at Washington on March 23, a 
joint communique issued at Key West, Fla., on 
March 26 following a meeting between the Presi- 
dent and British Prime Minister Harold Mae- 
millan, and a statement made by the President at 
Palm Beach, Fla., on April 1, together with the 
teats of a British-Soviet exchange of aide memoire. 


PRESIDENT’S STATEMENT OF MARCH 23 


White House press release dated March 23 

I want to talk about Laos. It is important, I 
think, for all Americans to understand this difficult 
and potentially dangerous problem. In my last 
conversation with General Eisenhower, the day 
before the inauguration, we spent more time on 
this hard matter than on any other one thing. And 
since then it has been steadily before the admin- 
istration as the most immediate of the problems 
we found on taking office. 

Our special concern with the problem in Laos 
goes back to 1954. That year, at Geneva, a large 
group of powers agreed to a settlement of the 
struggle for Indochina. Laos was one of the new 
states which had recently emerged from the French 
Union, and it was the clear premise of the 1954 
settlement * that this new country would be neu- 
tral, free of external domination by anyone. The 
new country contained contending factions, but in 
its first years real progress was made toward a 
unified and neutral status. But the efforts of a 
Communist-dominated group to destroy this neu- 


1 For text of the agreement on the cessation of hostilities 
in Laos, see American Foreign Policy, 1950-1955: Basic 
Documents, vol. I, Department of State publication 6446, 
p. 775. 
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trality never ceased, and in the last half of 1960 
a series of sudden maneuvers occurred and the 
Communists and their supporters turned to a new 
and greatly intensified military effort to take over. 
These three maps? show the area of effective Com- 
munist domination as it was last August—in De- 
cember—and as it stands today. 

In this military advance the local Communist 
forces, known as the Pathet Lao, have had in- 
creasing support and direction from outside. 
Soviet planes, I regret to say, have been conspicu- 
ous in a large-scale airlift into the battle area— 
over 1,000 sorties since December 13, 1960, and a 
whole supporting set of combat specialists, mainly 
from Communist north Viet-Nam—and heavier 
weapons have been provided from outside, all with 
the clear object of destroying by military action 
the agreed neutrality of Laos. It is this new di- 
mension of externally supported warfare that 
creates the present grave problem. 

The position of this administration has been 
carefully considered, and we have sought to make 
it just as clear as we know how to the governments 
concerned. First: We strongly and unreservedly 
support the goal of a neutral and independent 
Laos, tied to no outside power or group of powers, 
threatening no one, and free from any domination. 
Our support for the present duly constituted Gov- 
ernment is aimed entirely and exclusively at that 
result, and if in the past there has been any pos- 
sible ground for misunderstanding of our support 
for a truly neutral Laos, there should be none now. 

Secondly, if there is to be a peaceful solution, 
there must be a cessation of the present armed at- 
tacks by externally supported Communists. If 
these attacks do not stop, those who support a 
genuinely neutral Laos will have to consider their 
response. The shape of this necessary response 


? Not printed here. 





will of course be carefully considered not only 
here in Washington but in the SEATO confer- 
ence with our allies which begins next Monday 
[March 27].2 SEATO—the Southeast Asia 
Treaty Organization—was organized in 1954 with 
strong leadership from our last administration, 
and all members of SEATO have undertaken 
special treaty responsibilities toward an aggres- 
sion against Laos.‘ 

No one should doubt our own resolution on this 
point. We are faced with a clear threat of a 
change in the internationally agreed position of 
Laos. This threat runs counter to the will of the 
Laotian people, who wish only to be independent 
and neutral. It is posed rather by the military 
operations of internal dissident elements directed 
from outside the country. This is what must end 
if peace is to be kept in southeast Asia. 

Third, we are earnestly in favor of constructive 
negotiation—among the nations concerned and 
among the leaders of Laos—which can help Laos 
back to the pathway of independence and genuine 
neutrality. We strongly support the present Brit- 
ish proposal of a prompt end of hostilities and 
prompt negotiation. We are always conscious of 
the obligation which rests upon all members of the 
United Nations to seek peaceful solutions to prob- 
lems of this sort. We hope that others may be 
equally aware of this responsibility. 

My fellow Americans, Laos is far away from 
America, but the world is small. Its 2 million 
peaceful people live in a country three times the 
size of Austria. The security of all of southeast 
Asia will be endangered if Laos loses its neutral 
independence. Its own safety runs with the 
safety of us all—in real neutrality observed by all. 

I want to make it clear to the American people, 
and to all the world, that all we want in Laos is 
peace, not war—a truly neutral government, not 
a cold-war pawn—a settlement concluded at the 
conference table, not on the battlefield. Our re- 
sponse will be in close cooperation with our allies 
and the wishes of the Laotian Government. We 
will not be provoked, trapped, or drawn into this 
or any other situation. But I know that every 
American will want his country to honor its ob- 
ligations to the point that freedom and security 
of the free world and ourselves may be achieved. 


*See p. 547. 
*For text of the Southeast Asia Collective Defense 
Treaty, see BULLETIN of Sept. 20, 1954, p. 393. 
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Careful negotiations are being conducted with 
many countries in order to see that we take every 
possible course to insure a peaceful solution. Yes- 
terday the Secretary of State informed the Mem- 
bers of the Congress and brought them up to date. 
We will continue to keep the country fully 
informed. 


JOINT COMMUNIQUE OF MARCH 26 


White House press release (Key West, Fla.) dated March 26 


President Kennedy and Prime Minister Mac- 
millan have had a most valuable exchange of views 
about the situation in Laos. This will be of great 
assistance to the representatives of the two coun- 
tries in the discussions at the SEATO meeting 
which is due to begin in Bangkok tomorrow. 

They agree that the situation in Laos cannot be 
allowed to deteriorate. 

They also agree that the recent British note to 
the Soviet Union contains proposals which, if 
implemented, would bring to an end the warfare 
in Laos and would pave the way for Laos to become 
the truly neutral country, which it is their joint 
wish to see. 

They strongly hope, therefore, that the Soviet 
Union will make a positive and constructive reply 
to these proposals. 


PRESIDENT’S STATEMENT OF APRIL 15 


Although the Soviet reply contains certain ob- 
servations with which we cannot agree it offers 
hope that a way can be found to establish a neutral 
and independent Laos through negotiations. 

The first need is to bring the present fighting in 
Laos to an end; we think that this can be achieved 
if all interested governments, including the Soviet 
Union, use their influence to bring this about. 

Negotiations for a settlement of the Laotian 
question will not be simple and may take some 
time, but the United States will do everything it 
can to reach a result which will permit the Laotian 
people to live in peace and take care of their own 
affairs. 

The Soviet reply appears to be a useful next step 
toward a peaceful settlement of a potentially dan- 
gerous situation. 


* Read to news correspondents at Palm Beach, Fla., by 
Pierre Salinger, Press Secretary to the President. 
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BRITISH-SOVIET EXCHANGE 


Text of British Aide Memoire of March 23 ° 


Her Majesty’s Government have studied the Soviet Aide 
Memoire about Laos communicated to Sir Frank Roberts 
on February 18." In considering this they have also had 
in mind the proposals which have been made by various 
other Governments towards a solution of the Laotian prob- 
lem. In particular there is the suggestion of His Royal 
Highness Prince Sihanouk of Cambodia for the holding 
of an international conference of fourteen nations and 
the request of His Majesty the King of Laos that an 
international commission of neutral nations should be 
sent to Laos to bring about an end to the fighting and to 
assist in working out a national settlement. Her Majes- 
ty’s Government have also been made aware by the 
United States Government of the exchange of views 
which has taken place between the United States and the 
Soviet Governments. 

Her Majesty’s Government now wish to make the fol- 
lowing proposals. An essential prerequisite for the suc- 
cessful execution of the proposals which follow is that 
there should be an immediate cessation of all active mili- 
tary operations in Laos. To this end the two co-Chairmen 
should issue an immediate request for a de facto cease fire. 
If this can be accomplished Her Majesty’s Government 
would agree to the suggestions of the Soviet Government 
that a message from the co-Chairmen should be sent to 
the Prime Minister of India asking Mr. Nehru to summon 
the International Commission for Supervision and Control 
in Laos to meet in New Delhi as soon as possible. The 
task of the Commission at this stage would be to verify 
the effectiveness of the cease fire and report thereon to the 
co-Chairmen. 

Her Majesty’s Government are also willing to accept 
the suggestion of the Soviet Government that an inter- 
national conference should be convened to consider a 
settlement of the Laotian problem. To this end they 
believe that the Geneva Conference should be recalled by 
the co-Chairmen and they strongly endorse the suggestion 
made by His Royal Highness Prince Sihanouk of Cam- 
bodia that certain other nations should join the Conference 
and take part in its deliberations as full members. Her 
Majesty’s Government suggest that this Conference should 
meet as soon as the International Commission can report 
that the cease fire is effective. They very much hope that 
this could be brought about without delay say within a 
period of two weeks. 

Finally Her Majesty’s Government consider that the 
question of a neutral Laotian Government of national 
unity will have to be resolved as soon as possible before 
an international conference can reach any decisions. Her 
Majesty’s Government cannot recognise the so-called “gov- 
ernment of Prince Souvanna Phouma” as being competent 
to represent Laos at an international conference. They 
therefore hope that the various parties in Laos will imme- 
diately resume the discussions which were started in 
Phnom Penh with a view to agreeing on a national gov- 


*Made public by the British Foreign Office on Apr. 1. 
* Not printed here. 
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ernment which could represent Laos at the proposed con- 
ference. If no Government of national unity has been 
formed by the time the International Conference convenes 
it is clear that the Laotian Government cannot be repre- 
sented as such and that the Conference will have to ad- 
dress itself as its first task to helping the parties of Laos 
to reach agreement on this point. 


Text of Soviet Aide Memoire of April 1 
White House press release (Palm Beach, Fla.) dated April 1 
Unofficial translation 


The Aide Memoire of the UK government on the question 
of Laos, transmitted March 23, 1961 by the UK Am- 
bassador Sir Frank Roberts, has been attentively studied 
by the USSR government. 

The Soviet government has invariably stood and stands 
for Laos as a neutral, united, independent, peaceful state 
in accordance with the Geneva agreements, has long in- 
sisted on urgent convening of an appropriate international 
conference, considering this the most effective means of 
solving the problem of Laos in the interests of securing 
independence and unity in this country, in interests of 
strengthening general peace. In this connection the So- 
viet government notes with satisfaction that the UK 
government now expresses agreement on convening of 
an international conference for settling the Laos problem 
with participation of countries which were participants 
at the 1954 Geneva Conference and also several other 
states in accordance with the proposal of the Head of 
State of Cambodia, Prince Norodom Sihanouk. The So- 
viet government considers it necessary now to agree defi- 
nitely on the date and place of convening such a confer- 
ence and for its part proposes that it be convened at the 
beginning of April in Phnom Penh. 

The Soviet government, like the UK government, con- 
siders it desirable to have the quickest cessation of mili- 
tary activities being conducted in Laos. In the Soviet 
statement made to the UK Ambassador in Moscow on 
February 18 of this year it was indicated that, in the 
opinion of the Soviet government, the task in Laos is 
“in the first place the cessation of military operations 
being conducted there and reaching peaceful settlement 
in which the unity and integrity of Laos would be re- 
spected and an end brought to interference in its internal 
affairs”. Therefore, the Soviet government is positively 
disposed to the proposal that the two chairmen of the 
Geneva Conference appeal for a cease-fire in Laos. In 
accordance with this, interested parties of Laos should 
of course hold negotiations on questions connected with 
the cease-fire. 

The Soviet government agrees also with the convening 
of an international commission for observation and con- 
trol in Laos. The international commission on Laos 
should, as soon as possible, call a meeting in Delhi and 
present its report to the two chairmen of the Geneva Con- 
ference. Of course renewal of activity of the commission 
in no way should hold up calling of the aforementioned 
international conference on Laos. 

In the Aide Memoire of the UK government there is 
reference to the need to solve the “question of a neutral 
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government of national unity in Laos”. The question of 
the government of Laos is, naturally, an internal affair 
of the Laotians themselves. The Soviet government, like 
the government of many other states of Europe and Asia, 
holds, as is known, that in Laos there exists the legal 
government of His Highness Prince Souvanna Phouma, 
which stands on a platform of strict neutrality and restor- 
ation of unity of internal forces, and has the support of 
a majority of the population of the country. A rebellion 
against this government, raised by a group of conspirators, 
relying on military support from the outside, was or- 
ganized precisely for the purpose of ending the neutrality 
of Laos in international affairs. 

The Soviet government of course would regard with 
sympathy the holding of negotiations among different 
political tendencies in Laos on measures for strengthening 
the national unity of the country. If a necessary agree- 
ment is still not reached among participants of the ne- 
gotiations before the time of convening an international 
conference on Laos, then the Soviet government does not 
exclude that the conference, as also proposed by the UK 
government, will put before itself as one of its tasks the 
rendering of help to the Laotians in reaching an agreement. 

In conclusion the Soviet government considers it neces- 
sary to draw the attention of the UK government to the 
fact that the settlement of the problem of Laos on a basis 
of securing peace, independence and neutrality of this 
country demands maintenance of an international sit- 
uation favorable for settling such a task. Of course 
threats of interference in the affairs of Laos from the 
side of the SEATO military bloc and the tactic of saber- 
rattling, employed recently by certain powers, not only 
does not promote this, but can seriously complicate the 
entire matter of settlement of the Laos problem. 

The Soviet government expresses the hope that the UK 
government will find acceptable the proposals set forth in 
this document, which the government of the USSR pre- 
pared, motivated by a sincere effort for the most rapid 
restoration of peace in Laos and securing independence 
and neutrality of this state, and taking into account con- 
siderations of the UK government. 


U.S. Carriers To Require Licenses 
for Arms Shipments to Congo 


Press release 174 dated March 30 


The Department of Commerce on March 29 is- 
sued an amendment to Department of Commerce 
Transportation Order T-1 prohibiting the trans- 
portation of certain military and paramilitary 
items by United States-registered vessels or air- 
craft from any points of origin to destinations in 
the Congo, except under special authority or li- 
cense granted by the Department of Commerce. 
The items covered by the order are (1) arms, am- 
munition, and implements of war, (2) aircraft and 
aircraft engines and parts, (3) trucks, buses, and 
jeeps of military design, and (4) bayonets. It 
is contemplated that licenses will be issued in any 
case where the shipment of such items is to be 
made at the request or with the approval of the 
United Nations. 

This order has been issued in further imple- 
mentation of the United States Government’s firm 
support of the United Nations position that no 
military or paramilitary assistance should be sent 
to the Congo, from any source whatsoever, except 
through the United Nations. In this connection, 
Adlai E. Stevenson, U.S. Representative to the 
United Nations, stated on February 15 * that: 

“The United States intends to use its utmost 
influence and, within the framework of the United 
Nations, to see to it that there is no outside inter- 
ference, from whatever source, with the Congolese 
people’s working out of their independence.” 


* BULLETIN of Mar. 13, 1961, p. 359. 
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Seventh Meeting of SEATO Council of Ministers 


The seventh annual meeting of the Council of 
Ministers of the Southeast Asia Treaty Organi- 
zation was held at Bangkok, March 27-29. Fol- 
lowing are statements made by Secretary Rusk 
upon his departure for Bangkok on March 23, at 
the opening session on March 27, and upon his 
return to Washington on March 31, together with 
the text of a communique issued at the close of the 
meeting and a list of the members of the US. 
delegation. 


DEPARTURE STATEMENT, MARCH 23 


Press release 155 dated March 23 


I am looking forward to participating in the 
seventh meeting of the Council of Ministers of 
the Southeast Asia Treaty Organization in Bang- 
kok which begins on Monday. I intend to take 
full advantage of this welcome opportunity to 
meet and confer with my colleagues, the foreign 
ministers of the SEATO member nations. 

Today the Organization is confronted with a 
serious resurgence of danger to the independence 
of countries in the treaty area. Since its incep- 
tion SEATO has demonstrated its effectiveness as 
a deterrent toaggression. SEATO has also proved 
to be a force for constructive regional progress 
in economic, scientific, and cultural fields. 

For our part we shall pledge the continued 
adherence of the United States under this adminis- 
tration to the principle of collective security. I 
am confident that our partners in SEATO fully 
subscribe to the same principle. 


STATEMENT OF MARCH 27 


Press release 169 dated March 28 

This seventh meeting of the Council of Minis- 
ters of SEATO brings us back to the realities 
which gave birth to our alliance. We can regret 
that our meeting in this lovely capital of Thailand 
occurs in such troubled times, but it is perhaps 
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symbolic that we return today to the city in which 
our first meeting was held in 1955. 

The hard fact is that this particular meeting 
finds the treaty area in a situation full of danger 
for the future of its nations and peoples—a possi- 
bility clearly envisaged at the time of the found- 
ing of the treaty. The United States does not 
believe that such a situation can be ignored. 

The principle of collective security for defense 
is as old as the history of nations. Even though 
we may be considered ourselves one of the princi- 
pal world powers, we do not rely exclusively upon 
our own arms to defend ourselves but look to the 
collective strength of defense organizations in 
which we have joined around the world. The 
words and actions of aggressive powers have dem- 
onstrated clearly, both to us and to the allies with 
which we have associated ourselves, that collective 
effort is necessary if we are to insure our con- 
tinued existence as free nations. 

We are, as a people, naturally interested in our 
own freedom; yet we have on numerous occasions 
demonstrated our willingness to come to the aid 
of others who are themselves threatened—both 
where we have local treaty obligations and where, 
as in Greece or in Korea, we had no obligations 
except those imposed upon us by the U.N. Charter 
and by our sense of responsibility to other freedom- 
loving nations. 

This sense of responsibility has no geographical 
barriers. Our attention here is focused on south- 
east Asia. The people of this treaty area, no less 
than elsewhere, have an inherent right to create 
peaceful, independent states and to live out their 
lives in ways of their own choosing. Loss of free- 
dom means tragedy whether that misfortune over- 
takes a people on any continent or any island in the 
seven seas. 

Let no one suppose that the peoples of southeast 
Asia, whether members of this Organization or 
not, are innocent victims caught up somehow acci- 
dentally in power struggles between powerful ex- 
ternal contending forces. The objects of ag- 
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gressors, in their efforts to expand their dominion, 
are the people and the territory that lie in their 
path. This is theissuehere. Were this issue laid 
to rest by an abandonment of such ambition, the 
United States would welcome the resulting re- 
duction of tensions and the ushering in of a world 
under law. But we cannot imagine the survival 
of our own free institutions if areas of the world 
distant from our own shores are to be subjugated 
by force or penetration. We cannot hope for 
peace for ourselves if insatiable appetite is un- 
restrained elsewhere. We confess a national in- 
terest in freedom, but it is a national interest 
which we share with other nations all over the 
globe—which becomes thereby a common interest 
of all who would be free. If we are determined, 
as we are, to support our commitments under 
SEATO, it is because peace is possible only 
through restraining those who break it in con- 
tempt of law. 

We sincerely regret that this meeting must be 
preoccupied by security matters related to the 
threat which faces the Kingdom of Laos and the 
Republic of Viet-Nam,' both states lying within 
the treaty area of this Organization. Our more 
basic purpose is to assist the peoples of this area in 
realizing those noble aspirations of life for which 
man was created. 

We would be much happier if money spent here 
on arms, which we have furnished at the request 
of the legitimate governments of the states in the 
area for their own defense, could have been spent 
on the development of the human and material 
resources of the area—the harnessing of the great 
Mekong River for the enrichment of the lives of 
all the people of this area, the building of great 
highways to bind the peoples of this area together 
in friendly intercourse, the improvement of the lot 
of the people themselves, those living in the coun- 
try, cities, towns, and villages—their health, their 
welfare, and their education. 

These are the goals for which the money spent 
on arms could more happily be devoted. Only 
through the attainment of these goals can there 
emerge the feeling of unity and purpose among 
the people and states of the area which will give 
them a basis for collective action to improve their 
own well-being. We in the United States con- 
tinue to help the nations of this area in their de- 


* See p. 543. 
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velopment and in the furtherance of their peace- 
ful pursuits, as appropriate through SEATO, 
through the Colombo Plan, through the United 
Nations, and through arrangements undertaken 
directly between us. 

In the final analysis the protection of personal 
freedom and national independence must stem 
from the individual and collective efforts of peo- 
ples themselves, based on their own desires and 
motivations. Small states are not, however, able 
to defend themselves alone against aggression or 
interference in their internal affairs by outside 
powers. Until the nations of this area are able to 
live with reliable assurance against external 
threats, we will continue to assist them toward 
this end. 

Three newly independent states, one of them di- 
vided, emerged from the deliberations which at- 
tended the breakup of Indochina. Even before 
they had had a chance to organize as states and 
to create viable economies and social structures, 
they were under attack by the same forces which 
had subjugated northern Viet-Nam. During their 
short national existence they have not been given 
the chance to develop to the point where they could 
protect themselves against further subversions or 
aggressions. 

We believe, and we feel confident that our views 
are shared by the other members of this Organiza- 
tion, that it is our obligation to assist the peoples 
of southeast Asia in their fight for their freedom, 
both because of our responsibilities in connection 
with the formation of these states and because of 
the duties undertaken in the formation of the 
SEATO organization. 

Speaking for my country I wish to assure the 
members of this Organization and the people of 
southeast Asia that the United States will live up 
to these responsibilities. It is our sincere belief 
that all of the states of mainland southeast Asia 
can themselves resolve their purely internal prob- 
lems. In these, of course, we have no desire to in- 
terfere. We will, however, continue to assist free 
nations of this area who are struggling for their 
survival against armed minorities directed, sup- 
plied, and supported from without. We will as- 
sist those defending themselves against such forces 
just as we shall assist those under attack by naked 
aggression. We feel confident that our fellow 
SEATO members share our feeling and will like- 
wise meet their commitments under this treaty. A 
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primary purpose of this meeting of the Council 
of Ministers is to determine how this can best be 
done. 


ARRIVAL STATEMENT, MARCH 31 


Press release 181 dated March 31 


The meeting of the Council of Ministers of 
SEATO in Bangkok was highly productive. We 
were much encouraged by the discussions there and 
by the unity achieved. 

The most important fact about the SEATO 
meeting was the demonstration of its solidarity 
and the determination of its members. The meet- 
ing expressed its support of efforts for cessation 
of hostilities and for peaceful negotiations to 
achieve a neutral and independent Laos. Should 
these efforts fail, however, members are prepared 
to take appropriate action. The ministers also 
expressed their resolve not to acquiesce in the at- 
tempted takeover of south Viet-Nam. 

All of us meeting in Bangkok were deeply con- 
cerned with the seriousness of the threat to Laos 
and south Viet-Nam. Some of our friends in 
SEATO are very close to these dangers. But even 


those of us far from that area recognize the threat 
to our own security and well-being. The resolve 
of the SEATO members is an important element 
in the maintenance of the peace in that part of the 
world and in the preservation of the independence 
of the peoples of that area. 


TEXT OF COMMUNIQUE 


Press release 173 dated March 30, as corrected 


The SEATO Council held its seventh meeting in Bang- 
kok from March 27 to 29, 1961, under the chairmanship 
of His Excellency, Mr. Thanat Khoman, Minister of For- 
eign Affairs of Thailand. The inaugural address was 
delivered by the Prime Minister of Thailand, His Excel- 
lency, Field Marshal Srisdi Dhanarajata. 


Resolution 


Having examined the situation in Laos and the Republic 
of Viet-Nam, the Council unanimously approved the fol- 
lowing resolution : 

1. Consulting together as provided in the Manila Pact, 
the SEATO Council has noted with grave concern the con- 
tinued offensive by rebel elements in Laos who are con- 
tinuing to be supplied and assisted by Communist powers 
in flagrant disregard of the Geneva accords.” 

2. The Council once more makes it clear that SEATO 
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is a defensive organization with no aggressive intentions 
and reiterates, in the words of the treaty, its “desire to 
live in peace with all peoples and all governments.” 

3. The Council desires a united, independent and 
sovereign Laos, free to achieve advancement in a way of 
its own choosing and not subordinate to any nation or 
group of nations. 

4. It is believed that these results ought to be achieved 
through negotiations and cannot be hoped for if the present 
fighting continues. 

5. The Council notes with approval the present efforts 
for a cessation of hostilities and for peaceful negotiations 
to achieve an unaligned and independent Laos. 

6. If those efforts fail, however, and there continues to 
be an active military attempt to obtain control of Laos, 
members of SEATO are prepared, within the terms of the 
treaty, to take whatever action may be appropriate in the 
circumstances. 

7. The Council also noted with concern the efforts of an 
armed minority, again supported from outside in violation 
of the Geneva accords, to destroy the Government of South 
Viet-Nam, and declared its firm resolve not to acquiesce 
in any such takeover of that country. 

8. Finally, the Council records its view that the organ- 
ization should continue to keep developments in Laos and 
Viet-Nam under urgent and constant review in the light 
of this resolution. 


General Observations 


During its deliberations, the Council also reviewed 
other aspects of the situation in the treaty area. 

The Council firmly reiterated the need for collective de- 
fense, and for economic and social development. 

The Council stressed the importance of continuing to 
develop good relations and of increasing the sense of com- 
munity among free countries in the area, all of which 
have a common interest in preserving their independence. 


Counter-Subversion 


The Council noted that further progress has been made 
during the year in jointly studying techniques of sub- 
version and insurgency, which continue to be favored Com- 
munist tactics in the treaty area, and in exchanging infor- 
mation on means of countering such activities. 


Military Defense 


The Council noted with satisfaction the planning work 
of the military advisers, the reorganization of the Mili- 
tary Planning Office, and the effective coordination 
achieved by the forces of member countries in the several 
military exercises conducted during the past year. The 
Council expressed confidence that these efforts provide 
renewed assurance of the ability and readiness of SEATO 
to resist aggression. 


* For texts of the Geneva accords, see American Foreign 
Policy, 1950-1955: Basic Documents, vol. I, Department 
of State publication 6446, p. 750. 
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Economic Cooperation 


The Council endorsed a proposal that a SEATO re- 
gional agricultural research program be established, which 
would sponsor, assist and supplement existing research 
facilities in the Asian member countries. The aims are 
to increase agricultural diversification and to control 
diseases affecting staple crops on which the area is 
heavily dependent. 

The Council also endorsed the proposal by the Thai 
Government for a community development project in 
northeast Thailand. It encouraged the Thai Government 
to develop this project in accordance with principles 
adopted at the SEATO community development conference 
recently held in Baguio, and noted that experts would be 
supplie? by member Governments for this purpose. 

The Council members attended the first graduation 
ceremony of the SEATO Graduate School of Engineering 
in Bangkok, at which degrees were conferred by His 
Excellency, the Prime Minister of Thailand. This oc- 
easion marked a noteworthy step in SEATO’s endeavors 
to develop those professional skills needed in the economic 
development of Southeast Asia. 

The Council noted further progress on the following 
projects: 

The SEATO Cholera Research Laboratory in Dacca has 
been opened. Its counterpart, the SEATO Cholera Re- 
search Project in Thailand, has been expanded into the 
SEATO general Medical Research Laboratory, designed to 
help eradicate diseases common to the area. A successful 
conference on cholera research was held in Dacca in 
December 1960. 

The SEATO meteorological communication project, by 
providing advance information on weather conditions, 
is designed to achieve greater safety for air travel and a 
reduction of storm damage to property and crops. 

The SEATO skilled labor projects in Pakistan, the 
Philippines and Thailand are performing the necessary 
task of increasing the number of skilled people who can 
participate in developing the economies of these countries 
and their defense capacities. 


Cultural Activities 


The Council expressed satisfaction with the contacts 
and understanding achieved among academic leaders by 
the conference of heads of universities held in Karachi 
early this year. It also agreed to continue the SEATO 
cultural program. 


Secretariat-General 


The Council expressed appreciation for the outstanding 
services rendered to the organization during the past 
year by the Secretary-Genera!, His Excellency, Nai Pote 
Sarasin, and his staff. , 


' 


Expression of Gratitude 


The Council expressed its gratitude to the Government 
of Thailand for its hospitality and the excellent arrange- 
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ments made for the conference. The meeting voted warm 
thanks to the chairman, His Excellency, Mr. Thanat 
Khoman. 


Next Meeting 

The Council accepted with pleasure the invitation of 
the Government of France to hold its next meeting in 
Paris in 1962. 


U.S. DELEGATION 


The Department of State announced on March 
21 (pyess release 149) that Secretary Rusk will 
head the U.S. delegation to the seventh meeting 
of the Council of the Southeast Asia Treaty 
Organization (SEATO), which will be held at 
Bangkok, March 27-29. 

The Secretary will be assisted by U. Alexis 
Johnson, U.S. Ambassador to Thailand and U.S. 
Council Representative to SEATO. 

Members of the delegation include: 


U.S. Representative 
Dean Rusk, Secretary of State 


U.S. Council Representative 
U. Alexis Johnson, Ambassador to Thailand 


Senior Advisers 

Adm. Harry D. Felt, USN, Commander in Chief, Pacific, 
Honolulu, Hawaii 

Thomas E. Naughten, Director, U.S. Operations Mission, 
Bangkok, Thailand 

Paul H. Nitze, Assistant Secretary of Defense for Inter- 
national Security Affairs 

John M. Steeves, Deputy Assistant Secretary of State for 
Far Eastern Affairs 

Roger W. Tubby, Assistant Secretary of State for Public 
Affairs 


Advisers 

Jere Broh-Kahn, American Embassy, Bangkok, Thailand 

Lloyd Burlingham, Information Officer (SEATO), Amer- 
ican Embassy, Bangkok, Thailand 

John J. Conroy, American Embassy, Bangkok, Thailand 

Capt. James L. Cook, Jr., USN, CINCPAC, Honolulu, 
Hawaii 

Sterling J. Cottrell, Political Adviser, CINCPAC, Hono- 
lulu, Hawaii 

John J. Czyzak, Assistant Legal Adviser for Far Eastern 
Affairs, Department of State 

Capt. James S. Elkin, USN, CINCPAC, Honolulu, Hawaii 

James R. Fowler, Acting Deputy Regional Director for 
Far Eastern Operations, International Cooperation 
Administration 

Col. Joseph M. Flesch, USA, Office of Assistant Secretary 
of Defense for International Security. Affairs 

Millard L. Gallop, American Embassy, Bangkok, Thailand 
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Lewis FE. Gleeck, Jr., Special Assistant for SEATO 
Affairs, Bureau of Far Eastern Affairs, Department of 
State 

William O. Hall, Minister-Counselor, American Embassy, 
Karachi, Pakistan 

Rear Adm. Luther C. Heinz, USN, Director of Far East- 
ern Region, Office of the Assistant Secretary of Defense 
for International Security Affairs 

Robert J. Jantzen, American Embassy, Bangkok, Thailand 

Howard D. Jones, Office of Special Assistant for SEATO 
Affairs, Bureau of Far Eastern Affairs, Department of 
State 

Col. Allan L. Leonard, Jr., USA, Chief, Southeast Asian 
Section, CINCPAC, Honolulu, Hawaii 

J. Gordon Mein, Minister-Counselor, American Embassy, 
Manila, Philippines 

Leonard Unger, Counselor, American rom Bangkok, 
Thailand 

Secretary of Delegation 


William M. Gibson, Director, Office of International Con- 
ferences, Department of State 


Internationalizing the Concept 
of the Peace Corps 


Remarks by Harlan Cleveland * 


The essential concept of the Peace Corps is 
simple—simple to state, that is—and immensely 
difficult to administer effectively. It involves re- 
cruiting skilled and dedicated people, mostly in 
their twenties; screening and training thern rig- 
orously, with emphasis on developing their cul- 
tural empathy, their sense of organization, and 
their perception of the America from which they 
come; and then putting them to work as additional 
help in existing organizations already engaged 
in the economic and social development process in 
the less developed areas—in U.S. aid missions, in 
American voluntary agencies, in the host govern- 
ments themselves, and in international agencies. 

But when you think through what it means to 
put young Americans in international agencies, 
some difficult and interesting questions crop up. 
Don’t we have to assume that, if Americans are 
put into these agencies in considerable numbers, 
other countries will feel that they should do the 
same? Don’t we have to assume that the Soviets, 


*Made before the Washington Council of the Experi- 
ment in International Living at Washington, D.C., on 


Mar. 28 (press release 170). Mr. Cleveland is Assistant 
Secretary for International Organization Affairs. 
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who have copied most of the other major initia- 
tives in American foreign policy since World War 
II (including the Marshall plan, the European 
integration drive, and the point 4 program), will 
copy this one too? Can we not foresee the time 
when little bands of Komsomols will be coexisting 
competitively with the American Peace Corps? 

If the probable answer to these questions is yes, 
why not plan from the outset on an international 
peace corps in addition to the American effort 
that is ulready under wzy ? ? 

The case for an international approach to tech- 
nical assistance—that an international agency can 
participate more deeply and more relevantly in 
a sovereign government’s economic and social 
planning, that internationally administered aid 
removes the sting of cross-cultural domination 
from the always ticklish relationship between 
donor and recipient—also makes a strong case 
for internationalizing the peace corps idea. In- 
deed, such an idea is already being tried out on a 
small scale: Dozens of Dutch youngsters are serv- 
ing internships in the Food and Agriculture Or- 
ganization and other U.N. agencies all over the 
world. The more we can export our good will and 
good intentions through international agencies, the 
easier it will be for the new countries, particu- 
larly those very sensitive, very new countries in 
Africa, to import the technical help they need 
without its being regarded merely a form of im- 
perialism—either the 19th-century colonial or the 
20th-century Kremlin variety. 

If we start thinking in terms of an interna- 
tional peace corps as well as an American one, it 
is not difficult to project some of the needs for 
more junior help in the international technical 
assistance programs. Suppose we can develop 
some machinery under the Economic and Social 
€ouncil to recruit and build international teams 
in which American youngsters would work along- 
side of British, French, Russians, Brazilians, Jap- 
anese, Indians, and others. Here, for example, 
are some of the ways these international peace 
corps volunteers might be used : 

1. In the case of the United Nations’ own op- 
erations they might serve as staff assistants and 
technicians’ helpers in support of particular U.N. 
programs. At present the work of the U.N. resi- 
dent representatives responsible for the Expanded 


? For background, see BULLETIN of Mar. 20, 1961, p. 400. 
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Technical Assistance Program and Special Fund 
activities is severely handicapped by lack of office 
help of every kind, from “leg men” to typists, 
messengers, and chauffeurs. The volunteers could 
also help in the growing amount of work in- 
volved in developing statistical services and in 
the expanding business of community develop- 
ment in many lands. 

2. The UNESCO [United Nations Educational, 
Scientific and Cultural Organization] education 
program, which is going to concentrate in Africa 
this next year or two, could use peace corps vol- 
unteers as teachers or teachers’ helpers, could put 
some of them to work in the actual building of 
schools with native materials, using cheap and 
efficient designs that have already been worked 
up. For some volunteers a particularly exciting 
prospect might be to help in the archeological 
digs in the upper Nile Valley, part of UNESCO’s 
attempt to save some of the Nubian monuments 
that will otherwise be lost forever under the wa- 
ters that pile up behind the Aswan Dam. 

8. The International Labor Organization, so its 
Director General has just told us, could make 
effective use of volunteers in its manpower train- 
ing programs on the lower intermediate level and 
in its share in community development pro- 
grams—for example, in the Andean-Indian 
program. 

4. The World Health Organization could offer 
s chance to participate in its widespread malaria 
eradication and sanitation efforts and in the child 
health centers which it is developing together 
with the Children’s Fund [UNICEF]. 

5. The Food and Agriculture Organization is 
already using volunteers from the Netherlands 
and could use a great many more in several of 
its operating programs, notably the fight against 
animal diseases, locust control, and some phases 
of agricultural extension work and food preser- 
vation. 

The work will not be easy. It doesn’t take 
very much skill, but it does take a good deal of 
dedication to go out into the countryside jabbing 
the flanks of animals with inoculation needles or 
spraying hovels with DDT. But for Americans 
to do these things in company with people from 
other countries would doubly intensify the experi- 
ence and help a whole generation of Americans 
learn not merely how to work for but how to work 
with other people. 
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So if we think the peace corps idea is a good 
one—and by the hundreds of thousands we ob- 
viously do—let’s experiment with it in our inter- 
national institution building. As a change from 
the cold war, as a change from the dreary and 
unnecessary debates over Cuba’s wild charges and 
the Kremlin’s bitter attacks on the U.N.—as a 
change from all this cold-war maneuvering—let 
us experiment with a hot peace instead. Why 
wouldn’t a proposal for a United Nations Peace 
Corps be a good place to start ? 


U.S. Steps Up Food-for-Peace 
Programs in Latin America 


Statement by President Kennedy 


White House press release dated March 29 

In my speech of March 13, 1961, I promised 
immediately to step up food-for-peace programs 
in Latin America.* 

Pursuant to that pledge a food-for-peace mis- 
sion, which recently visited South America, has 
submitted a series of specific recommendations 
and begun negotiations to carry out those recom- 
mendations in a number of Latin American 
nations. Some of them have already been acted 
on. 

Throughout the hemisphere millions of men 
and women suffer from critical protein deficiencies. 
By using our surplus feed grains to increase the 
production of protein-rich poultry and livestock, 
we can help meet this problem. I am sending 
Mr. Jonathan Garst—a food-for-peace consultant 
and one of the Nation’s top experts on the use of 
feed grains—to Brazil to discuss the conversion 
of surplus feed grain into scarce protein. This 
will be only the first step, a pilot project, in a hemi- 
spherewide effort to eliminate protein deficiency 
and provide a decent diet for all the people of the 
Americas. 

In addition we have offered a million tons of 
wheat to Brazil for sale for local currencies to be 
used in Brazilian economic and social develop- 
ment. This wheat program is presently under 
negotiation with the Brazilian Government, and 
delivery should be scheduled shortly. 


* BULLETIN of Apr. 38, 1961, p. 471. 
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President Believes IDB Will Play 
Vital Role in Alliance for Progress 


Statement by President Kennedy 


White House press release dated March 25 

I met this morning with Dr. Felipe Herrera, 
President of the Inter-American Development 
Bank, and Robert Cutler, the United States Di- 
rector. We discussed the role of the Bank in 
helping to carry out the Alliance for Progress.’ 
Dr. Herrera informed me of the Bank’s current 
programs as well as the policies that will guide 
its future activities. 

I am convinced that the Inter-American Bank 
will play a vital role in the development of the 
hemisphere. It certainly will be one of the major 
instruments of our own effort, and the Latin 
American nations themselves have already indi- 
cated their willingness to use the Bank as a prin- 
cipal force in the implementation of the Alliance 
for Progress. Thus this liberal and progressive 
institution, guided as it is by men with a deep 
understanding of the problems of Latin America, 
can be of major assistance in fulfilling the hemi- 
sphere’s desire for social change and economic 


progress. 


Development Assistance Group 
Concludes Fourth Meeting 


Following are the texts of a communique and 
two resolutions adopted on March 29 by the De- 
velopment Assistance Group, which held its 
fourth meeting at London, March 27-29, together 
with a list of the members of the U.S. delegation. 


Press release 172 dated March 30 
TEXT OF COMMUNIQUE 


The Fourth Meeting of the Development As- 
sistance Group was held in London on 27th-29th 
March, 1961. All members of the Group (Bel- 
gium, Canada, France, the Federal Republic of 
Germany, Italy, Japan, the Netherlands, Portugal, 
the United Kingdom, the United States and the 
Commission of the European Economic Com- 


* For background, see BULLETIN of Apr. 3, 1961, p. 471. 
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munity) were represented. Mr. Thorkil Kristen- 
sen, Secretary-General designate of the OECD 
[Organization for Economic Cooperation and De- 
velopment], also participated in the meeting, and 
the International Bank and the Inter-American 
Development Bank took part in discussions of 
certain items of particular concern to them. 

The Rt. Hon. Selwyn Lloyd, Q.C., M.P., Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, presided at the opening 
session and Sir Frank Lee, Joint Permanent 
Secretary to the Treasury, took the chair for the 
remaining discussions. 

In accordance with the procedure adopted at 
previous meetings of the Group,’ the United 
Kingdom, as- host government, gave a detailed 
exposition of the United Kingdom’s aid pro- 
grammes and policies, and described the substan- 
tial increase which had taken place and was still 
continuing in government expenditure on assist- 
ance to less developed countries. The United 
Kingdom expressed their determination to con- 
tinue to make assistance available to the fullest 
extent which their circumstances would allow. 

Other members of the Group made statements 
on recent developments in their aid programmes 
and policies, and several of them reported sub- 
stantial increases in the level of their current or 
proposed aid programmes, and new institutional 
arrangements they had with the view to reinforc- 
ing their provision of long-term finance to less 
developed countries. 

The Group recognized the importance of an 
adequate technical assistance effort to complement 
the provision of capital assistance, and agreed that 
members should keep one another informed of 
their efforts in this field in order to benefit from 
one another’s experience. 

The meeting discussed financial terms on which 
assistance should be provided and took stock of 
the many forms in which finance, public and pri- 
vate, is made available to developing countries. 
It was recognized that these vary considerably 
both in the contributions which they make to eco- 
nomic development and in the effort which they 
represent for the countries providing finance. At 
the same time, it was generally considered that all 
types of finance can serve a valuable function, pro- 
vided that proper balance is kept between them. 


*For texts of communiques of previous meetings, see 
ButueTin of Apr. 11, 1960, p. 577, and Oct. 24, 1960, p. 
645. 
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There was general recognition that an excessive 
proportion of short-term credits should be avoided 
in provision of finance to individual developing 
countries. 

The meeting considered general questions of 
volume and nature of assistance to less developed 
countries and relative amounts which might be 
made available from various advanced countries. 

It was agreed that a recommendation should 
be made to member governments and to the Com- 
mission of the European Economic Community 
that it should be made a common objective to se- 
cure an expansion of aggregate volume and an 
improvement in effectiveness of resources made 
available to less developed countries. It was 
agreed to make further recommendations on pro- 
cedures to be adopted and principles to be studied 
towards attainment of this objective. The text 
of a resolution on the common aid effort embody- 
ing these recommendations is attached. 

In order to reinforce the functioning of the 
Group, the meeting agreed to invite the United 
States delegation to nominate the chairman of the 
group, and the French delegation to nominate 
the vice-chairman, who would serve for the re- 
mainder of the life of the Group, and who would 
be available to serve as chairman and vice-chair- 
man of the Development Assistance Committee 
when the OECD comes into being. These ar- 
rangements would replace the procedure previ- 
ously adopted, under which a different chairman 
had been appointed for each of the Group’s meet- 
ings, with responsibilities confined to the conduct 
of that meeting. The chairman to be appointed 
under these new arrangements would work closely 
with the Secretary-General of the OEEC and 
would be available to devote substantially full time 
to this work. The text of a resolution about these 
arrangements for strengthening the DAG is 
attached. 

At the invitation of the Government of Japan, 
it was agreed that the fifth meeting of the Group 
should be held in Tokyo on the 11th-13th July, 
1961. The Group recorded its expectation that its 
fifth meeting would be the last such gathering 
before the Group was replaced by the Develop- 
ment Assistance Committee of the OECD and that 
this Committee would normally hold its meetings 
in Paris at the headquarters of the new organiza- 
tion. 
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TEXTS OF RESOLUTIONS 


Resolution on Strengthening the Development 
Assistance Group 


The Development Assistance Group, 

Recognizing the urgency of improving efforts 
to assist the less developed countries, 

Desiring to facilitate the work of the DAG, 

Looking to the coming into force of the OECD 
and its Development Assistance Committee, 

Agree to recommend that members be repre- 
sented on the DAG by senior officials; 

Agree to request the United States Delegation 
to nominate a chairman who, subject to approval 
of members, would serve during the life of the 
DAG and who would be available to continue to 
serve as chairman of the Development Assistance 
Committee when the OECD comes into being; 

Agree to request the French Delegation to 
nominate a vice-chairman who, subject to approval 
of the members, would serve during the life of the 
DAG and who would be available to continue to 
serve as vice-chairman of the Development As- 
sistance Committee when the OECD comes into 
being; 

Agree that the chairman shall work closely with 
the Secretary-General of the OEEC, have his of- 
fice in Paris, and be available to devote sub- 
stantially full time to the work of the DAG and 
later of the DAC, and have such authority and 
responsibilities as may be assigned to him. 


Resolution on Common Aid Effort 


The Development Assistance Group, 

Conscious of the aspirations of the less devel- 
oped countries to achieve improving standards of 
life for their peoples, 

Convinced of the need to help the less devel- 
oped countries help themselves by increasing eco- 
nomic, financial and technica] assistance and by 
adapting this assistance to the requirements of 
recipient countries, 

Agree to recommend to members that they 
should make it their common objective to secure 
an expansion of aggregate volume of resources 
made available to less developed countries and 
to improve their effectiveness ; 

Agree that assistance provided on an assured 
and continuing basis would make the greatest 
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contribution to sound economic growth in less 
developed countries; 

Agree that, while private and public finance 
extended on commercial terms is valuable and 
should be encouraged, the needs of some of the 
less developed countries at the present time are 
such that the common aid effort should provide 
for expanded assistance in the form of grants or 
loans on favourable terms, including long maturi- 
ties where this is justified in order to prevent the 
burden of external debt from becoming too heavy ; 

Agree that they will periodically review to- 
gether both the amount and the nature of their 
contributions to aid programmes, bilateral and 
multilateral, keeping in mind all the economic 
and other factors that may assist or impede 
each of them in helping to achieve the common 
objective ; 

Agree to recommend that a study should be 
made of the principles on which governments 
might most equitably determine their respective 
contributions to the common aid effort having 
regard to the circumstances of each country, in- 
cluding its economic capacity and all other rele- 
vant factors; 

Agree that the chairman, assisted by the secre- 
tariat, shall be invited to give leadership and 


guidance to the Group in connection with the pro - 
posed reviews and study. 


U.S. DELEGATION 


The Department of State announced on March 
24 (press release 157) that George W. Ball, Under 
Secretary of State for Economic Affairs, will 
serve as U.S. representative to the fourth meeting 
of the Development Assistance Group (DAG), 
which is scheduled to be held at London, March 
27-29. Isaiah Frank, director, Office of Interna- 
tional Financial and Development Affairs, Depart- 
ment of State, will serve as alternate U.S. 
representative. 

Other members of the delegation include: 
Advisers 
Francis M. Bator, Consultant to the Under Secretary 

of State for Economic Affairs 
Wilson T. M. Beale, Minister-Counselor for Economic 

Affairs, American Embassy, London 
Weir M. Brown, Treasury Representative, U.S. Mission 

to the North Atlantic Treaty Organization and Euro- 

pean Regional Organizations, Paris 
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James P. Grant, Deputy Director for Program and Plan- 
ning, International Cooperation Administration 

Howard J. Hilton, Economic Development Division, 
Office of International Financial and Development 
Affairs, Department of State 

John S. Hooker, Special Assistant to the Assistant Secre- 
tary of the Treasury 

Myer Rashish, Special Assistant to the Under Secretary 
of State for Economic Affairs 

John C. Renner, Office of European Regional Affairs, 
Department of State 

J. Robert Schaetzel, Special Assistant to the Under Secre- 
tary of State for Economic Affairs 


Secretary of Delegation 
Donald B. Easum, Executive Secretariat, Department of 

State 

The DAG was organized as a result of special 
economic meetings held at Paris in January 1960, 
where a resolution was adopted noting that cer- 
tain countries intended to consult concerning their 
policies of assistance to less developed countries. 
The purpose of the meetings is to discuss the means 
of expanding and improving the flow of long- 
term funds and other development assistance and 
various aspects of cooperation in these efforts. 
The members of the group are: Belgium, Canada, 
France, the Federal Republic of Germany, Italy, 
Japan, the Netherlands, Portugal, the United 
Kingdom, the United States, and the European 
Economic Community. 


U.S. and Philippines Reach Accord 
on Financial Differences 
Press release 167 dated March 27 

Ambassador Eduardo Quintero of the Philip- 
pines and Assistant Secretary of State for Far 
Eastern Affairs J. Graham Parsons met on March 
27 in the Department of State to sign a memo- 
randum of understanding between the United 
States and the Republic of the Philippines. 

Under terms of this agreement the Republic of 
the Philippines and the United States agreed 
that: 

1. The United States will accept $20 million in 
partial payment for principal and interest due the 
United States under the Romulo-Snyder agree- 
ment of November 6, 1950.7 

2. The remaining sum of money owed to the 


? For background, see ibid., Feb. 1, 1960, p. 139. 
1Treaties and Other International Acts Series 2151. 
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United States under the Romulo-Snyder agree- 
ment will be used to offset American indebtedness 
to the Philippines for work performed for the 
Recovered Personnel Division and its successor 
organization. 

3. The United States will relinquish any and all 
interest in the trust fund consisting of undelivered 
checks for services rendered by members of the 
Philippine Armed Forces during World War II. 

4. The Republic of the Philippines will release 
the United States from any and all responsibility 
for claims against this trust fund and will assume 
al] responsibility for such claims. 


With settlement of the Romulo-Snyder obliga- 
tion, the executive branch of the Government of 
the United States will withdraw its recommenda- 
tion to the U.S. Congress that the $73 million 
War Damage Bill be reduced by the amount of 
the Romulo-Snyder obligation. 

Both Ambassador Quintero and Mr. Parsons 
hailed this occasion as renewed evidence of the 
desire and ability of the Philippines and the 
United States to solve their problems in a mutually 
satisfactory manner fully consonant with the 
strong and traditionally close relations between 
the two countries. 


The Evolution of the Japanese-American Partnership 


by Douglas MacArthur IT 
Ambassador to Japan? 


Four years ago I made my first speech as Am- 
bassador in this very room. And now the time 
has come to say goodby. As I look back, I take 
my leave of Japan with mixed feelings. 

One of these is a feeling of nostalgia. When 
I arrived here as Ambassador in February 1957, 
I said that I hoped to visit all parts of Japan and 
to meet and listen to Japanese people in all walks 
of life, for listening is the key to knowledge and 
understanding. It has been my great fortune to 
have realized those hopes. 

My wife and I have visited all sections of this 
lovely land. We have traveled from Kagoshima 
to Shikoku and Hokkaido. We have seen the 
mountains, the spectacular seacoast, the lakes, the 
terraced hillsides, and the green valleys that make 
Japan’s countryside a constant delight. We have 
come to understand the appeal of Japanese archi- 


* Address made at a farewell luncheon given in his 
honor by the America-Japan Society of Tokyo at Tokyo 
on Mar. 7. The Senate on Feb. 24 confirmed the nomina- 
tion of Ambassador MacArthur to be Ambassador to 
Belgium. 
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tecture, and we have been endlessly charmed by 
the delicate beauty of Japanese art. We have 
taken part in many typically Japanese experiences 
and absorbed those manifold impressions that help 
to make understanding of another country. 

Most of all, we have come to have an enduring 
affection for the people of Japan. Nothing in 
this country has impressed me more than the vital- 
ity of the Japanese people. As soon as one sets 
foot in Japan he receives an indelible impression 
of a hard-working, skillful, and above all a cheer- 
ful and dynamic people. 

I am happy that we have made many friends 
in Japan in different walks of life. I am deeply 
indebted to many of them for their wise counsel. 
We shall never forget them, nor shall we ever 
forget their kindnesses and warm hospitality. We 
shall miss Japan. No one who has seen Japan 
as I have seen it could go away without a pang 
at departing from this enchanting country. 

The other feeling that I have at this time of 
leavetaking, however, is one of satisfaction— 
satisfaction that the friendship between Japan and 
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the United States is now closer and more firmly 
based than ever in the 100-odd years of our 
relationship. 

I say this as an American, and a friend of 
Japan, rather than as the outgoing Ambassador. 
For as you know, an Ambassador does not com- 
mand events. He can only interpret and suggest. 
So when I say that our association is closer and 
stronger than ever, I am really saying that the 
good sense of our two peoples and the funda- 
mental factors of interdependence in our basic 
relationship have been allowed to operate. 


Evolution of Japanese-American Postwar Relations 


Let me briefly review the recent past to put in 
proper perspective the evolution of American- 
Japanese relations, which in the postwar period 
have gone through three distinct phases. 


The Occupation Period—1945-52 


The first phase was the occupation period. It 
was a period of almost complete Japanese depend- 
ence. It followed the bitter and tragic war, lasted 
from 1945 to 1952, and merged into the period 
of peacemaking. Remarkably, and I think greatly 
to the credit of my fellow countrymen, Americans 
quickly put aside the hatreds of the war. We set 
out wholeheartedly to build a renewed friend- 
ship which was made possible by the spirit and the 
responsiveness of the Japanese people. 

As Americans we had two basic objectives dur- 
ing this period. 

First, to assist in the institution of democratic 
reforms so that the Japanese people might enjoy 
the blessings of peace with justice and freedom. 
Reforms were devised, and many of them have 
proved wise and thus durable. Others will prob- 
ably undergo further modification by the Japanese 
people to bring them more into keeping with 
Japan’s great heritage and her national sentiment. 

Our second great objective was to assist Japan to 
become economically viable so that the Japanese 
people could prosper and enjoy a better life. We 
did our best in many ways to assist Japan’s eco- 
nomic rehabilitation and recovery. 

And at the end of the occupation period in 1952 
we concluded together a statesmanlike peace—a 
peace of true conciliation by which Japan’s sov- 
ereignty was restored and the second phase of our 
relations began. 
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The Second Phase—1952-87 : Transition 


But as we entered the second phase in 1952, it 
was apparent that in several respects Japan’s res- 
toration of sovereignty and independence was not 
complete. For example, Japan’s economy was still 
heavily dependent on the United States. In this 
position of dependency Japan did not feel that 
she had full freedom of action. 

Also, in 1952, while Japan had close and effec- 
tive relations with the United States, her relations 
with other nations were very limited. In a sense 
Japan was still largely isolated internationally 
and consequently looked to the United States in 
most international matters. 

And, finally, at that time vestiges of occupation 
attitudes and practices still remained which, if not 
removed, could eventually form the basis for major 
grievances on Japan’s part. For as Japan re- 
covered her strength and energy, many Japanese 
increasingly came to consider with some reason 
that Japan was still unduly and unnecessarily in 
a position of inequality in our relations. 

Nonetheless this second phase from 1952 to 
1957 was a period of solid progress. Japan’s for- 
eign trade prospered, and her international bal- 
ance of payments became favorable. Economic 
aid from the United States was no longer required. 
The Japanese economy, having recovered to its 
prewar levels, began to surge forward. 

Also, whereas internationally Japan was rela- 
tively isolated in 1952, by 1957 it had established 
relations with almost 80 nations. And in late 
1956 the Soviet Union was finally induced to drop 
its veto of Japan’s membership in the United Na- 
tions and Japan took her rightful place in the 
United Nations and soon afterward was elected 
to the Security Council, the highest body of that 
great organization. 


The Third Phase—1957: The “New Era” 


Thus when former Prime Minister [Nobusuke] 
Kishi took office in February 1957 Japan stood re- 
stored as a leading nation. In effect the third and 
critical phase of our postwar relationship then 
began. For it had become increasingly clear that, 
if Japan and the United States were to work to- 
gether in a free and equal relationship that would 
be satisfactory to both our countries, a “new era” 
in our relations would have to be developed and a 
number of very fundamental aspects of the Ameri- 
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can-Japanese association would need to be reex- 
amined and revised in the light of Japan’s restored 


position. 


The Problems of Transition 


What were the features of the situation in 1957 
that caused growing concern in Japan and chal- 
lenged the development of equality and partner- 
ship in Japanese-American relations? The 
answer is that a host of grievances, large and 
small, some of which were the inevitable residue 
of the war and the occupation period, were 
troubling our relations and impeding the comple- 
tion of the transition to full sovereign 
interdependence. 

1. First and foremost, certainly, was the old 
security treaty, which had been negotiated while 
Japan was still under occupation. Many Japanese 
had come to see the treaty as a onesided and un- 
equal instrument which, however justified origi- 
nally by lack of a Japanese contribution to her own 
self-defense, gave the United States rights and 
privileges that it had in no other foreign country. 
It was feared that these even included the right 
to commit Japan to an act of belligerency without 
Japanese consent. 

2. Second, there was grave and growing concern 
in Japan that American trade policy would take 
a direction that would be disastrous for the Japa- 
nese economy. You will remember that in 1956 
there had been much public agitation in the United 
States about the level of textile imports from 
Japan. As a result the Japanese textile industry 

' put quota controls on exports to the United States. 
It was widely feared that this development might 
be followed by severe American restrictions on 
other export goods of vital importance to Japan. 

8. When I arrived in Japan in February 1957, 
the case of Private Girard was becoming a matter 
of inflamed controversy. This appeared to the 
Japanese people as an example of American un- 
willingness to recognize its commitment to turn 
over to Japan’s jurisdiction American servicemen 
charged with crimes not committed in line of duty. 

4. Among the other grievances which had ac- 
cumulated gradually in the preceding years was 
the feeling in Japan that the numbers of Ameri- 
can military personnel in Japan were needlessly 
large in view of the development of Japan’s own 
self-defense forces. 
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5. Similarly there were complaints that Ameri- 
can military authorities were holding areas and 
facilities which were not really required for de- 
fense purposes but were needed by the Japanese 
economy. 

6. There was growing opposition to the payment 
by Japan of so-called support costs for American 
military forces in Japan. 

7. There was resentment that we were still hold- 
ing almost 100 war criminals in Sugamo Prison, 
although other allied countries had paroled their 
war criminals. 

8. There were bitter complaints over our testing 
of nuclear weapons in the Pacific. 

9. There was a standing complaint about the 
treatment of the former inhabitants of the Bonin 
Islands, who were unable to return to their homes 
but who had received no compensation from us. 

10. The inhabitants of the Ryukyus were re- 
sentful over our refusal to pay regular rentals for 
the land we were using rather than the lump-sum 
method we had chosen. There was also resent- 
ment over what people in Japan and the Ryukyus 
considered to be an unwillingness on our part to 
let Japan participate in the economic and social 
development of the islands. 

11. Our Japanese friends were also unhappy at 
what they thought was our unwillingness to co- 
operate with Japan in the economic development 
of the free Asian nations. 


The Solutions: Partnership and Interdependence 


How did we deal with these vexing and difficult 
problems? 

We dealt with them by establishing a new era 
of real partnership in Japanese-American relations 
based on sovereign equality, mutual respect, en- 
lightened self-interest, and the interdependence of 
both nations. These principles were enunciated 
in the communique issued in June 1957 by for- 
mer Prime Minister Kishi and former President 
Eisenhower.? And following Mr. Kishi’s return 
to Japan we sat down together and, guided by these 
principles, began the difficult process of trying to 
work out solutions for all these problems which 
would be acceptable to both nations. 

Over the next 4 years we put our partnership 
on a solid basis in these and other ways: 

1. In compliance with the Japanese request we 


* For text, see BULLETIN of July 8, 1957, p. 51. 
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immediately began the withdrawal of all our 
ground forces and the substantial reduction of 
other forces. Now we have here less than half 
the number of troops we had in 1957. 

2. Wealso began the return of hundreds of areas 
and facilities previously held by the American 
military services. Over the last 4 years the num- 
ber of facilities used by U.S. forces has been re- 
duced by 60 percent and the size of the areas by 
more than two-thirds. The areas and facilities 
thus released are now serving the economic, social, 
and civic development of Japan. 

3. We agreed that Japan would no longer be 
required to pay support costs for American forces. 

4, Private Girard was turned over to a Japanese 
court for trial as seemed required by the terms of 
our agreement, and our decision to do this, when 
challenged, was upheld by the United States Su- 
preme Court.’ 

5. The war criminals in our custody in Sugamo 
were paroled. 

6. We ceased testing nuclear weapons in the 
Pacific and suspended testing them in the United 
States. 

7. Steps were taken to seek compensation for the 
residents of the Bonin Islands who cannot return 
to the Bonins as long as there are conditions of 
tension and threat in this area. And last year the 
Congress appropriated $6 million for these 
residents. 

8. We modified our land acquisition policy in 
the Ryukyus so as to replace the lump-sum pay- 
ments with generous rentals. We also invited and 
welcomed the participation of the Japanese Gov- 
ernment with our authorities and the Government 
of the Ryukyus in the economic and social develop- 
ment of the islands. 

9. Contrary to Japan’s fears at the beginning 
of 1957 that her exports to America would be 
severely restricted, we have had four good and re- 
assuring years. In fact, Japan’s exports to Ameri- 
ca, which in 1956 were just under $550 million, 
have doubled and last year amounted to something 
over $1.1 billion. And since the liberal trade 
policy of the United States must be reciprocated 
by Japan if Japan’s exports to the United States 
are not to wither, Japan has now embarked on a 
trade liberalization program. If carried out en- 
ergetically and in good time, this program should 
result in an increased flow of two-way trade. 


* Tbid., July 29, 1957, p. 196. 
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In other respects, too, our economic relations 
prospered. Increased American investment in 
capital-short Japan has assisted the expansion of 
Japan’s industries. Also Japanese companies con- 
tinue to benefit from the vast research expendi- 
tures of American industry with the number of 
agreements for sale of technology to Japan stead- 
ily increasing. And now we have actually begun 
to see a reverse flow of technical know-how from 
Japan to the United States as the inventive skills 
of the Japanese people begin to produce technical 
breakthroughs in a number of fields. 

10. We have also established a basis for close 
cooperation in the historical task of economic de- 
velopment in Asia. For example, a major project 
in India to develop iron ore and other resources 
through the combined investment of American, 
Japanese, and Indian capital is under way in 
Orissa Province in India. 

Also there have been more than 3,000 persons 
from other parts of Asia who have come to Japan 
for technical training under the joint auspices of 
the United States International Cooperation Ad- 
ministration and the Government of Japan. 

And in the past 4 years we have purchased in 
Japan almost $500 million worth of goods for our 
programs of economic assistance to other lesser 
developed Asian nations. This has been of tre- 
mendous benefit not only to these Asian nations 
but also to Japan’s economy and industries. 

11. Finally there was the major issue in our re- 
lationship in 1957 of the old United States-Japan 
security treaty negotiated in 1951, when Japan 
was still under occupation. The Japanese Gov- 
ernment understandably insisted strongly that the 
revision of this treaty, and the administrative 
agreement which supplemented it, was a necessary 
and fund: nental feature of the new era in our re- 
lations. The tumult and furor, organized and di- 
rected primarily by pro-Communist forces of the 
left, that accompanied the last stages of the treaty 
ratification process in Japan last spring should 
never be allowed to obscure what was really 
involved. 

What the Government of Japan and the Gov- 
ernment of the United States did in revising the 
old security treaty was in essence to place our 
treaty relationship on a platform of full equality 
between sovereign states. The concern of the Gov- 
ernment of Japan about the old treaty was not 
that it enabled the American Government to main- 
tain bases and facilities in Japan; for, as many 
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Japanese have so often pointed out, these bases 
and facilities in the first instance assure Japan’s 
security more than that of the United States. 
What was of concern to Japan was that under the 
old treaty our rights to use these facilities were 
substantially unrestricted. Although I do not be- 
lieve for oné moment that any American Govern- 
ment would ever have used Japanese bases for 
purposes not acceptable to the Government of Ja- 
pan, the legal right to do so was there. The Gov- 
ernment of Japan understandably was disturbed 
about it since legally we had the right to bring 
atomic weapons into Japan without consultation 
or the assent of the Japanese Government. Sim- 
ilarly there was no limitation on our right to use 
Japan’s bases for direct combat operations which 
could involve Japan in an act of belligerency 
without consultation and Japan’s assent. 

We now have a new treaty* which provides 
that in respect to these two vitally important mat- 
ters consultation and Japan’s assent are required. 
There are also provisions for mutual consultation 
on all important matters of mutual security inter- 
est. In other respects, too, we changed the treaty 
and its administrative arrangements to conform 
with those with our NATO and other allies, while 
at the same time keeping the provisions fully con- 
sistent with the Japanese interpretation of the 
Constitution of Japan. The American military 
forces and the facilities they use in Japan repre- 
sent joint contributions to security and defense. 
As is necessary in any such relationship, each 
party’s interests are fuily safeguarded and 
protected. 

Actually, if the old treaty can have been said to 
favor the United States, the new treaty can be said 
tofavor Japan. I say this because some 42 nations 
have security arrangements with the United States. 
And in the case of all these pacts except the Japa- 
nese treaty, some part of American territory is 
covered by a reciprocal undertaking whereby the 
other nations are to come to our assistance if the 
United States is attacked. In the case of Japan, 
while we must come to Japan’s assistance if it is 
attacked, Japan is not obliged to come to our as- 
sistance because of article IX of its Constitution. 

Now that the propaganda barrage that was laid 
down last spring by Moscow, Peiping, and certain 
elements within Japan has subsided, the treaty 
and its consequences are available for sober inspec- 


* For text, see ibid., Feb. 8, 1960, p. 184. 
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tion. Iam confident—as I believe the recent Japa- 
nese elections make clear—that the Japanese peo- 
ple as a whole accept the new treaty and see it for 
what it is: an engagement between friendly and 
equal peoples for mutual well-being and security. 
The new treaty is, above all, a document and a 
relationship that helps to assure that no would-be 
aggressor will use force against Japan under the 
mistaken miscalculation that the United States 
would stand idly by if Japan were a victim of 
aggression. 


The Future of U.S.-Japan Relations 

Now, cs an outgoing Ambassador, I shall take 
the privilege of making a brief comment about the 
future. It seems tome the prospects are bright for 
the future of American-Japanese relations. This 
does not mean that there will not be differences 
between us from time to time as to method or ap- 
proach to common problems, but this need not dis- 
may us for such differences are the very hallmark 
of free peoples. 

What is really important is that the friendship 
between our two countries now rests on a broad 
and strong foundation of partnership, equality, 
mutual respect, and enlightened self-interest. 
Equally important, we are now also linked together 
by a strong interdependence in the vital fields of 
trade, security, and common objectives. 


Trade 


Trade is literally Japan’s daily bread, and the 
United States, for its part, is overwhelmingly 
Japan’s major customer. Almost 30 percent of all 
Japan’s exports go to the United States. As our 
economy expands, as it will, the market for Japan’s 
increasingly large volume of high-quality products 
should similarly expand if Japan reciprocates our 
liberal trade policy. 

The other side of the coin is that Japan is one of 
our biggest markets, usually ranking only after 
our neighbor Canada. It is a market with a sub- 
stantial potential for expansion. And as the Gov- 
ernment of Japan proceeds with its program of 
removing restrictions on imports, that potential 
should be realized. 

We need on both sides to recognize the need for 
perspective and restraint in trade matters. There 
will always be problems in trading relationships 
as extensive as ours have become. Each of these 
will require careful attention, and some will re- 
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quire compromise and adjustment by both of us. 
But if on both sides we can only keep in mind the 
mutuality of our interests and the overall impor- 
tance of our trade, the resolution of specific prob- 
lems need not affect the steadily upward trend in 
our trade and other economic relations. 


Security 

In the field of security and defense, where our 
continued freedom and independence are at stake, 
our interests again are mutual and our relation- 
ship is also one of interdependence. Indeed, our 
mutual security treaty strengthens not only each 
of our countries but also the fabric of peace in the 
western Pacific and Asia. 


Common Objectives 


In addition to being interdependent in trade 
and security we also share many common ob- 
jectives. 

First and foremost, we both strive for a world 
where there will be peace with justice for all 
peoples. 

We share a common abhorrence of war. 

Neither of us has territorial ambitions. 

We do not seek to impose our respective sys- 
tems on other nations. 

We both are deeply devoted to the principles 
of the United Nations and are doing our utmost 
to strengthen that Organization which we both 
recognize is the best hope the world has. 

Neither of us is willing to surrender abjectly 
our democratic freedoms and institutions to those 
who through propaganda, subversion, and the 
threat or use of force seek to impose their totali- 
tarian system on free peoples. Therefore we 
recognize the need for defenses against possible 
aggression. 

But it is our common hope and prayer that the 
time will eventually come when the crushing bur- 
dens of armaments will no longer weigh people 
down, when national armaments will have been 
placed under an effective system of international 
limitation, inspection, and control, and when the 
United Nations will have been so strengthened 
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that it can assure the security of its members and 
the keeping of the peace. 

As advanced industrial nations we share an- 
other vitally important interest in the economic 
development and welfare of the peoples of the 
less developed countries. I believe that our part- 
nership increasingly will concern itself with pro- 
grams, undertaken together and with other ad- 
vanced countries, to hasten the sound growth of 
the nonindustrial countries of Asia, Africa, and 
Latin America so that their peoples may enjoy a 
better way of life. For one of the greatest tasks 
of this century is the reduction of the enormous 
disparity in income and well-being that exists be- 
tween the advanced countries and the newly 
emerging less developed nations. 

We have, in short, a firm grounding in common 
interest and in a common approach to the great 
problems that face mankind. 


A Final Word 


Let me close now with a final word of personal 
sentiment. It has been a rare privilege to have 
been Ambassador here during these eventful years. 
Japan has returned to its place among the ranking 
powers of the world. It is an accepted and re- 
spected nation among the United Nations. It is 
led by able, responsible, democratic leaders whose 
names are known around the world. Its farmers 
and fishermen, its laboring people, and its business- 
men have combined to accomplish marvels of eco- 
nomic performance. 

Beyond all these things, even beyond the satis- 
faction I take from the present state of our re- 
lationship, I shall always retain a memory of the 
Japanese people, these smiling, active, boundlessly 
friendly and hospitable individuals. It has been 
a joy to live among them, to know them, to make 
friends with them. When I have been discour- 
aged or worried about events here in Japan, I have 
always found comfort in reflecting that no country 
or society made up of such a people can be other 
than sound. 

And so to the Japanese people I say sayonara. 
May God bless you and make you prosper. 
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Department Supports Legislation 
Extending Sugar Act of 1948 


Statement by Edwin M. Martin 
Assistant Secretary for Economic Affairs 


I appear here today in support of H.R. 5463, 
approved by the House of Representatives on 
March 21, 1961. The Sugar Act of 1948, as 
amended, expires at midnight on Friday of this 
week. If the act is not extended a period of un- 
certainty over prices and supplies is bound to fol- 
low, with unfortunate results for our domestic 
sugar industry. Foreign suppliers who depend on 
this market and its quota system would also be 
injured. It is therefore a matter of urgency that 
continuing legislation be considered promptly by 
the Senate. The Department of State fully sup- 
ports the bill as passed by the House and requests 
this committee to give it favorable consideration. 

The bill would continue the present authority 
of the President to determine the quota for Cuba. 
In addition it would give the Executive discre- 
tionary authority as to whether any sugar needed 
to replace Cuban supplies should be purchased 
from any country with which the United States 
is not in diplomatic relations. Effectively, this 
means that the President need not authorize the 
purchase of that sugar from the Dominican 
Republic. Under the statutory formula provided 
in the present law, that country would otherwise 
be entitled to a major share of allocations made to 
replace Cuban supplies. It is not presently con- 
sidered that this would be in the national interest. 
Mr. Thomas C. Mann, Assistant Secretary of State 
for Inter-American Affairs, is here with me today, 
and he will be pleased to respond to any questions 
you may have in this regard. I would like to say 
that the discretionary authority requested is con- 
sidered essential to the proper conduct of our af- 
fairs in this hemisphere and that such authority 
was contained in a bill [H.R. 13062] approved by 
the Senate last September. 


*Made before the Senate Committee on Finance on 
Mar. 27 (press release 165). 
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In addition to providing certain discretionary 
authority with respect to sugar from the Domin- 
ican Republic, H.R. 5463 would extend the present 
Sugar Act for 21 months until December 31, 1962. 
The present balance between foreign and domestic 
suppliers of the United States market would be 
maintained during this period. In the meantime 
the administration can give thoughtful study to 
the recent sugar report ? prepared by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture at the request of the House 
Committee on Agriculture. Adequate time will 
also be provided for consultation with the domestic 
sugar industry. Should it prove possible to enact 
long-term legislation during the present session 
of the Congress, such legislation could, of course, 
be brought into force before the expiration of the 
21 months provided in the present bill. 

In conclusion, Mr. Chairman, I wish to say 
again that the bill under consideration provides 
the authority we need at this time in the conduct 
of our foreign relations, and I respectfully request 
favorable consideration. 


Congressional Documents 
Relating to Foreign Policy 


86th Congress, 2d Session 


Small Business Exports and the World Market—1960. 
Hearings before the Senate Select Committee on Small 
Business, November 17—December 14, 1960. 457 pp. 


87th Congress, ist Session 


Export of Ball Bearing Machines to Russia. Hearings 
before the Subcommittee To Investigate the Adminis- 
tration of the Internal Security Act and Other Internal 
Security Laws of the Senate Judiciary Committee. 
Part 2. 15 pp. 

The United States in the United Nations: 1960—A Turn- 
ing Point. Report to the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee by Senators George D. Aiken and Wayne 
Morse, members of the U.S. delegation to the 15th U.N. 
General Assembly. February 1961, 32 pp.; supplemen- 
tary report by Senator Aiken, February 1961, 6 pp.; 
supplementary report by Senator Morse, February 1961, 
55 pp. [Committee prints] 

Background Documents Relating to the Organization for 
Economic Cooperation and Development. Published by 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee. February 9. 1961. 
40 pp. [Committee print] 

Study Mission to Africa, November—December 1960. 
Report of Senators Frank Church, Gale W. McGee, and 
Frank E. Moss, to the Senate Committee on Foreign 
Relations, Committee on Appropriations, and Committee 


* Special Study on Sugar: Report of the Special Study 
Group on Sugar, Department of Agriculture, Feb. 14, 
1961. 89 pp. [Committee print] 
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on Interior and Insular Affairs, February 12, 1961. 55 
pp. [Committee print] 

Gold and the United States Balance of Payments Deficit. 
Prepared by the Legislative Reference Service of the 
Library of Congress for the House Foreign Affairs 
Committee. February 13, 1961. 50 pp. [Committee 


Hearings before the Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee on Ex. E, 87th Congress, 1st session. February 
14-March 6, 1961. 316 pp. 

Twenty-fifth Semiannual Report on Educational Exchange 
Activities. Letter from the Chairman, U.S. Advisory 
Commission on Educational Exchange, transmitting the 


print] report for the period July 1-December 31, 1960. H. Doc. 


Organization for Economic Cooperation and Development. 


89. February 15,1961. 12 pp. 








INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS AND CONFERENCES 








Calendar of International Conferences and Meetings ' 


Adjourned During March 1961 


U.N. ECOSOC Plenipotentiary Conference To Adopt a Single Con- 
vention on Narcotic Drugs. 

U.N. ECOSOC Commission on Human Rights: 17th Session. 

GATT Contracting Parties: Council of Representatives . : 

U.N. ECE Conference on Water Pollution Probleme i in _— ; 

ILO Governing Body: 148th Session (and its committees) . 

IBE Executive Committee. . 

Inter-American Institute of Agricultural Sciences: 6th Meeting of 
Technical Advisory Council. 

FAO Committee of Government Experts on the Uses of Designa- 
tions, Definitions, and Standards for Milk and Milk Products. 

FAO Experts on Index Numbers of Agricultural Production . 

GATT Committee II on Expansion of International Trade. . 

Uz. i Economic Commission for Asia and the Far East: 17th 
U.N. ECE Inland Transport Committee: Working Party on Con- 
struction of Vehicles of the Subcommittee on Road Transport. 
U.N. ECOSOC Commission on the Status of Women: 15th Session. 
— Scientific Committee on Effects of Atomic Radiation: 9th 

ssion. 
FAO European Commission for Control of Foot and Mouth Disease: 
8th Session. 
ICAO Legal Committee: Subcommittee on Aerial Collisions. . 
Ad Hoc Commission of the International Committee of Weights 
and Measures for the Revision of the Convention on the Meter. 
U.N. ECE Senior Economic Advisers . ; Ot eee 
U.N. ECE Coal Committee: 51st Session . . 
International Lead and Zinc Study Group: 3d Session. 
FAO International Meeting on Fish Meal . ea 
GATT Committee III on Expansion of International Trade . . 
Development Assistance Group: 4th Meeting z % 
SEATO Council of Ministers: 7th Meeting 
U.N. ECE Steel Committee: 25th Session. . 
GATT Working Party on Italian Import Restrictions . 


In Session as of March 31, 1961 


Conference on Discontinuance of Nuclear Weapon Tests (resumed 
March 21). 

GATT: 5th Round of Tariff Negotiations . 

U.N. General Assembly: 15th Session (resumed March an. , 

U.N. Plenipotentiary Conference on Diplomatic Intercourse and 
Immunities. 

U.N. ECOSOC Committee on Industrial Development 


1 Prepared in the Office of International Conferences, Mar. 31, 1961. 
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Financing the U.N. Military Operation in the Congo 


Statement by Philip M. Klutznick 
U.S. Representative to the General Assembly * 


This is my first intervention as the representa- 
tive of the United States to this resumed session 
of the Fifth Committee of the 15th General Assem- 
bly. My delegation joins wholeheartedly in the 
opening remarks of the distinguished chairman. 
As a newcomer I can only hope that the atmos- 
phere surrounding our work may be pleasant and 
friendly, even though our responsibilities are 
great and burdensome. Yet it is already apparent 
that there are deep differences among some relative 
to this item of the agenda. 

In preparing for this statement I carefully re- 
viewed the principal interventions on the matter 
last fall. It would seem that we have already 
embarked on a repetition of those exercises. Per- 
haps a certain part of such behavior is inescapable 
and even desirable, but my delegation would hope 
that by now the stark realities of the financial 
position of the United Nations Organization have 
become so apparent that we will cut through the 
technicalities and get to the core problem. 

With respect to the Congo, it seems impossible 
to eliminate political considerations even where 
the question is simply one of arithmetic. What 
we have before us is the business of totaling a 
bill that has been authorized and to provide for its 
payment, which is inevitable among honorable 
states and men. Yet we have already listened to a 
statement in support of a point of order. This 
was almost a summary of the speech on the Congo 
delivered last week by the Foreign Minister of the 
U.S.S.R. [Andrei A. Gromyko] to the General 
Assembly. In the speech to the General As- 
sembly the U.S.S.R. called on that body to take 


* Made in Committee V (Administrative and Budgetary) 
on Mar. 30 (U.S. delegation press release 3679). 
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certain steps relative to the United Nations opera- 
tion in the Congo; here we have been told by the 
distinguished representative of the U.S.S.R. that 
only the Security Council can authorize and per- 
form certain acts of a similar character. And 
that we, as a committee of the General Assembly, 
are even powerless to consider the matter before 
us. In both instances fantastic and unbelievable 
charges are made against certain member states, 
including the United States, and even a horrible 
and indefensible charge of complicity in murder 
is leveled against the Secretary-General. 

We shall refrain from an answer in kind to 
such obvious untruths as my Government’s alleged 
control of the processes of the United Nations. 
It seems to us that this is a violent and unjustified 
attack on the intelligence and integrity of our 
fellow member states as much as, if not more than, 
on my Government. 

Nor shall we here again defend the office of the 
Secretary-General or its incumbent. We are con- 
vinced that the stature of the office itself and the 
impeccable character of its occupant speak far 
more loudly against such unfounded charges than 
any words of ours. 

I repeat, as a newcomer I have kept asking my- 
self what is the motive and purpose of all this. 
These studied and deliberate efforts to confuse 
and complicate these deliberations certainly do not 
seek an alternative method to honor the commit- 
ments already made. Can it be the size of the 
bill that provokes these methods? The bill is 
large, but in any culture it is not the size of a bill 
that changes the moral or legal principles in- 
volved. Unquestionably the size of the bill and 
its emergency character creates problems of pay- 
ment for certain states whose assets are more than 
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strained by other commitments. It would be 
cruel and thoughtless not to consider this aspect 
of our mutual problem. My Government, and we 
hope others, are prepared to recognize this as a 
matter for special consideration. But certainly 
this is not a barrier to correct and honorable con- 
clusions on the part of governments which possess 
great resources and boast of enormous economic 
progress. 


U.N. Fiscal Position 


Only a casual look at the alternative to assess- 
ment and payment can bring home to us the peril- 
ous issue that we debate. The treasury of the 
United Nations is virtually bare ; the Organization 
has borrowed substantial sums to keep afloat. 
This committee has before it all of the available 
intelligence on this subject plus the report? of 
the results of careful processing by the Advisory 
Committee on Administrative and Budgetary 
Questions. These facts speak powerfully. A 
failure to face this issue forthrightly and effec- 
tively can only produce a default by the United 
Nations in meeting its obligations in a matter of 
weeks. 

The Canadian delegation has presented us with 
a clear picture of our fiscal position. There are 
some member states who seem to feel untouched 
by this financial problem involved in keeping the 
peace, who, as the distinguished representative of 
Canada aptly demonstrated, are ultimately and 
inextricably caught in the web of this precarious 
financial predicament. The Secretary-General 
has had to borrow—and he will have to continue 
to borrow—funds from the reserve accounts of the 
Special Fund and of the ETAP [Expanded Pro- 
gram of Technical Assistance] which are destined 
for economic and social programs. Without the 
possibility of repayment it is not alone the U.N. 
operation in the Congo that will suffer. Then, 
if conceivably all United Nations troops and staff 
were ordered out of the Congo today, the costs 
incurred and to be incurred would destroy any 
possibility of repayment of loans unless we do 
our job constructively here. The financial integ- 
rity of the United Nations is ind‘visible; a failure 
here would mean a failure on other fronts as well. 

Likewise our Canadian colleague issued a call 


* U.N. doc. A/4713. 
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U.S. Attitude Toward Congo Financing 


Department Statement 
Press release 175 dated March 30 


The United Nations is facing a serious financial 
crisis, brought to a’ head by the United Nations 
military Operation in the Congo and by the refusal 
of the Soviet bloc to pay its share of United Na- 
tions Operation in the Congo expenses as part of 
its campaign to control or destroy the United 
Nations. 

The United States has helped to meet this United 
Nations problem by prompt payment of its contri- 
bution to the 1960 costs of United Nations Operation 
in the Congo. The issue now being debated by the 
Fifth Committee of the General Assembly, financing 
the Congo operation for 1961, is one of the most 
important issues which must be settled by the 
current session. We expect to do our share toward 
meeting this cost and we fully expect other respon- 
sible governments to meet their obligations. 

The United States delegation in New York has 
announced today [March 30] that the United States 
is prepared to make a sizable voluntary contribution 
toward United Nations Operation in the Congo 
expenses over and above its normal assessed share 
of the total of $120 million. The exact amount and 
form of this contribution will be determined in part 
by the actions taken and views expressed by other 
governments. We and others who believe in the 
absolute necessity of preserving the United Nations 
do not intend to stand by silently and permit a few 
nations deliberately to destroy what stands today as 
man’s primary hope for peace. 











for payment of obligations. It is time that we 
recognize that a resolution of assessment is but 
the first step. Bankruptcy can come from an over- 
load of unpaid receivables no less than from a 
refusal to assess. Perhaps the time has come to 
call on the Secretariat to present a plan and pro- 
gram to expedite collections and improve cash 
flows into the United Nations treasury. The 
dreary prospect in terms of available funds will be 
only slightly improved by a resolution unless 
means are found to expedite payment of assess- 
ments. It is high time that we, all of us, recognize 
the high priority that our governments should 
place on payment of assessments. This problem 
needs energetic review and consideration in the 
area of policies, procedures, and administration. 
We would support wholeheartedly a resolution 
calling for an examination into this area and for 
recommendations to meet this pressing challenge. 
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One must not idly regard direct attacks on 
the United Nations Organization; but these at 
least, possess the dignity of candor, even when 
wrong. But it must be far below the stature of 
the sovereign powers of the world to destroy in- 
directly this “last great hope for peace” by the 
relatively mean and undignified procedure of not 
paying bills. This is not in keeping with our 
obligations to mankind and to posterity. 

We stand today at the bar of history—all of 
us. Even though the cynic may question the wis- 
dom of extended remarks, so many of which have 
already been made, no member state feeling the 
awesome weight of its responsibility dare refrain 
from making known its views and commitments. 
This issue is fraught with far greater peril than 
a direct attack on the United Nations. Impreg- 
nated into the very fabric of this question of 
approval and payment of a relatively huge sum 
of money to: support political decisions of this 
Organization are all of the pains and problems 
of the family of nations seeking a formula to 
live together. The foundation stone of such a 
hopeful eventuality must be mutual integrity. 
A failure to assume and discharge this obligation 
exposes the United Nations to imminent dangers 


of decline and deterioration—a cancerous growth 
eating away at the vital hopes of humanity that, 
in these precincts, nations of differing philosophies 
and orientation can weld together a solid basis 
for a just and lasting peace. 


Implementing Words With Deeds 


Words in this area are meaningless without 
deeds. We and others who believe in the absolute 
necessity of preserving the United Nations do not 
intend to stand idly by and permit a small group 
of nations to destroy it. The United States is 
accordingly prepared to make an extraordinary 
financial contribution toward ONUC [United 
Nations Operation in the Congo] expenses to 
demonstrate its desire, and its faith, that the 
United Nations shall survive to serve the inter- 
ests of mankind. 

Specifically, Mr. Chairman, the United States 
is prepared to make a sizable voluntary contri- 
bution toward ONUC expenses over and above 
its normal assessed share of the total of $120 mil- 
lion. The exact amount and form of this con- 
tribution have not yet been finalized and will be 
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determined in part by the actions taken and views 
expressed by other governments. 

As was the case last fall it is our wish that 
voluntary contributions made by the United 
States should be used to reduce the financial bur- 
den on those countries having a lesser capacity to 
pay.* In this connection we have very much in 
mind the views expressed in this committee by 
the distinguished representatives of Venezuela, 
Mexico, and Colombia, who described the burdens 
imposed on their countries by the payment of con- 
tributions for United Nations expenses for UNEF 
[U.N. Emergency Fund] and ONUC. <Accord- 
ingly we hope that it will be possible for this com- 
mittee once again to work out an equitable system 
of rebates by making use of the voluntary 
contributions of the United States and other 
countries. 

Let us make one point very clear. The offer 
of the United States to make voluntary contri- 
butions over and above its normal assessed per- 
centage of the $120 million ONUC expenses is 
made on the understanding that there is general 
recognition that all member governments have an 
obligation—a very serious and solemn obligation— 
to pay their fair shares of these expenses. 

It is our impression that an overwhelming ma- 
jority of member governments do recognize such 
an obligation. There are, of course, a few out- 
standing exceptions. All others have accepted the 
principle of collective responsibility with respect 
to the financing of ONUC. It is true that there 
have been evidenced some differences of opinion 
as to the basis and precise character of the obli- 
gations to pay, but the obligation has been recog- 
nized. The United States takes the view that 
the obligation is a legal one. 


Reappraisal of Assessment Obligations 


We realize that there are differences of opinion 
as to what is the fair share which member gov- 
ernments should pay toward ONUC expenses. On 
this point we listened with attention to the dis- 
tinguished representative of Venezuela speaking 
on behalf of our Latin American colleagues. We 
understand and have great sympathy for much 
of his position. We are unable to agree that, in 
the closing days of the resumed 15th General As- 


*For a statement made by the U.S. representative in 
Committee V, see BULLETIN of Dec. 26, 1960, p. 975. 
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sembly, there is sufficient time to work out a new 
formula for fixing contribution shares. Nor do 
we quite see the validity of dividing an assessment 
of this nature into three categories. On the other 
hand my Government is very much impressed with 
the suggestion that there be established a new 
scale of assessments for peace and security opera- 
tions which would recognize that a special re- 
sponsibility for obligations of this character rests 
with the permanent members of the Security 
Council. The United States has recognized this 
point of view by making special financial con- 
tributions both to UNEF and ONUC. We are 
quite ready to explore this approach further. 
There are other aspects of our recent experiences 
in assessing and paying the costs of keeping the 
peace, which likewise need examination. As long 
as we look upon this matter as one of collective 
responsibility, we have need to examine the present 
and past and try to develop a policy and formula 
which may serve us better in the future. We 
would gladly support a proper resolution estab- 
lishing the machinery to do just this and requir- 
ing a report of recommendations to the 16th Gen- 
eral Assembly. 

We firmly believe that these payments, except 
for adjustment in hardship cases, should be man- 
datory. We know that there are certain states 
who honor their obligations who believe that these 
should be treated as only a moral obligation. We 
join with them in at least the hope that a day may 
come in the United Nations when this high- 
minded approach can be pursued in all of our 
endeavors. The record to date does not support 
confidence that we have arrived at that point in 
our mutual relations. The sorry history of the 
lack of support by some powers of UNEF, refugee 
programs, and other activities does not permit tak- 
ing such arisk. The record in the payment of ob- 
ligations for the Congo certainly does not permit 
of reliance on such an approach. 

In the nature of our work together there will be 
occasions when voluntary contributions should 
be the rule. But in matters affecting the ability 
of the United Nations to meet authorized obliga- 
tions, we do not believe that room should be left 
for member states to pick and choose what they 
will support and what they will not. 

We have already referred to a speech delivered 
at the outset of our committee’s proceedings by 
the distinguished representative of the U.S.S.R. 
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We have read and reread it. It is full of claims, al- 
legedly legal, that would stay our action. Our 
chairman has disposed of these claims. But no- 
where in this document of many pages can I find 
the hint or suggestion, real or implied, that under 
certain conditions the U.S.S.R. is prepared to pay 
the minimum, if not its just, share of this obliga- 
tion. It is possible that some others who have 
followed this path in the past are preparing to do 
so in the future. We do not claim omniscience; 
but if it is our proposals or conditions that make 
it impossible for these dissenters to pay, then let 
them at least come forward with offers of payment 
in accordance with their own ideas. There is al- 
ways room for discussion between us if we first 
accept the principle that it is our joint and mutual 
obligation to assess and pay these debts. 

Let us be abundantly clear about one thing. 
My Government does not approach the need to 
pay its share and more of this obligation with 
songs of joy on our lips. At times there seems to 
be a tendency to assume that whatever funds we 
provide are come by easily, out of huge surpluses, 
and without sacrifices. No nation here represented 
has reached the ultimate goals of its hopes for its 
people. My Nation is not an exception to this 
truth. The standards we have set for our people 
may be relatively high. But, as many of you 
know, it is still only a dream until all of our people 
are privileged to attain our goals for the common 
weal. Funds that are diverted from our public 
income to meet emergency needs of this character 
defer the day when certain wants of our own 
people are satisfied. 

We deeply regret with all right-thinking people 
the need for a United Nations operation in the 
Congo. Yet it is better to defer the meeting of 
our essential needs than to permit the Congo to 
become the spark for a greater catastrophe or to 
debate who pays the bill while the newly won 
independence of the Congolese deteriorates or is 
lost by our common neglect. We devoutly wish 
that this emergency shall soon end, but such wishes 
can only find fruition if we resolutely and hon- 
orably meet the challenges of this day. 


Growth to Maturity 

In conclusion, permit me the luxury of a few 
elementary and general observations. 

We meet here in a complex forum. These are 
governments of many nations of the world that 
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are sitting in this chamber. The decisions we 
shall contrive to reach will be the products of the 
multiple capitals of the world. Into our delibera- 
tions must go the views of presidents, prime min- 
isters, foreign and finance ministers, secretaries 
of state and of treasuries, and a whole small uni- 
verse of lesser dignitaries. Our decisions un- 
doubtedly will have an imperceptible mixture of 
the ingredients of politics and finance. 

We who sit here represent these many nations; 
yet in another sense we make representations to 
them. In all of this maze of sovereignties and 
protocol we, each of us, are the equal of any in 
one respect—we are human beings, fathers and 
grandfathers, vitally concerned with generations 
yet unborn and moved by the inner hope that our 
collective statesmanship may permit their birth. 

Those of tomorrow will look down on these 
days through which we pass in one of two ways: 
Either this will be characterized as a period of 
pain arising out of the growth to maturity of 
the noble and inspirational ideals expressed in the 
charter of this Organization; or else this will be 
looked upon as the era in which raised voices and 
relatively small bills unpaid marked the beginning 
of the disintegration and the disillusion of another 
of mankind’s great dreams. 

_ We do not believe it is to be the latter. But 
if it is to be, let us not drift into it. Let us be 
possessed of the courage and foresight to face 
up to our failure in finding an answer to our search 
for collective security. The strident voices that 
find fault freely, and I mean this in its dua] sense 
such as often and without cost, must not frighten 
us into losing even a twinkle of a hope for a better 
world. 

If on the other hand this is really a period of 
growth to maturity through which the United 
Nations is passing, let us realize that in human 
experience such growth is frequently accompanied 
by pain and sacrifice. If we can with genuine 
statesmanship prevail over this difficult chapter, 
it may well be that the road ahead may not be 
all uphill. Viewed in these more optimistic terms, 
it seems to my delegation that those who truly 
believe in collective security and who honestly 
seek a family relationship among the peace-loving 
nations of the world are justified in making a 
sacrifice at this stage. In retrospect it may be 
written of us that a very small and relatively 
puny sum that we were called upon to pay bought 
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the beginning of the realization of inspirational 
hope of the immortality of the human race. 

Mr. Chairman, it is not alone the hard facts of 
fiscal probity that must move us as we enter into 
the phase of seeking mutually acceptable answers. 
Let us even be more mindful of the ideals and the 
solemn purpose that first brought us to this con- 
ference table. 


United Nations Postpones Discussion 
of Disarmament Until 16th Session 


Following is a statement by Ambassador Adlai 
E. Stevenson, U.S. Representative to the General 
Assembly, made in Committee I (Political and 
Security) on March 30, together with the text of a 
resolution adopted by the committee on that day. 


STATEMENT BY AMBASSADOR STEVENSON 


U.S. delegation press release 3682 

The United States desires to do everything pos- 
sible to put an early and a sure end to the arms 
race which threatens humanity. We are eager to 
resume negotiations soon and under conditions 
which will produce results and not further disap- 
pointments. It is only through negotiations that 
we can make progress. 

We are intensively studying our disarmament 
policies in the light of developing political, sci- 
entific, and technical trends. We are, of course, 
hopeful that other states are doing the same. Our 
study is not complete but it is being presse? as 
rapidly as possible. We shall be ready for what 
we hope will be fruitful negotiations by the end of 
July. 

In the meantime, exchanges of views will con- 
tinue during June and July between the states 
concerned on questions relating to disarmament 
and to the resumption of negotiations in an appro- 
priate body whose composition is to be agreed 
upon. 

The Soviet Union and the United States are 
submitting to this committee a resolution propos- 
ing that the General Assembly decide to take up 
at its 16th session the problem of disarmament and 
all pending proposals relating to it. We hope that 
all members of the committee will support this 
resolution. 
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In recognition of the interest of the United Na- 
tions, an understanding has been reached between 
the United States and the Soviet Union to inform 
the 16th General Assembly of the progress made. 


TEXT OF RESOLUTION! 


The General Assembly 

Takes note of the statements made by the heads of the 
delegations of the Soviet Union and the United States on 
the question of disarmament, and 

Decides to take up for consideration the problem of dis- 
armament, and all pending proposals relating to it at its 
sixteenth session. 


The Question of South-West Africa 


STATEMENT BY JONATHAN B. BINGHAM? 


I should like first of all to express a sense of 
high privilege at joining the membership of the 
distinguished Fourth Committee of the General 
Assembly. No committee has, I believe, a record 
of greater achievement in the almost 16 years since 
the founding of the United Nations. It is with 
a feeling of humility that I take my seat here, 
following many outstanding United States repre- 
sentatives, including Senator Wayne Morse, the 
Honorable Mason Sears, Ambassador Francis 
Sayre, and, going back to 1947, the Honorable 
John Foster Dulles. 

I am sure that in all the years that this com- 
mittee has been meeting it has never included more 
outstanding representatives from all over the 
world than it now does and that it has never had 
more able leadership than it enjoys today from 
its eminent officers. 


The Fourth Committee has a reputation for be- . 


ing the hardest working committee in the General 
Assembly. No one has ever accused the members 
of this committee of being inarticulate or of fail- 
ing to speak their minds on a contentious issue. 
Yet its members have also demonstrated a degree 


of mutual respect and accommodation not always 

U.N. doc. A/C.1/L.267; adopted unanimously in 
Committee I on Mar. 30. 

* Made in Committee IV (Trusteeship) of the U.N. Gen- 
eral Assembly on Mar. 13 (U.S. delegation press release 
3666). Mr. Bingham is U.S. Representative to the Gen- 
eral Assembly. 
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found in other bodies of the United Nations. I 
hope that I may be able to contribute in some small 
measure to a continuation by the committee of its 
record of achievement, not for the sake of the com- 
mittee’s reputation—though we may cherish that 
reputation—but for the sake of the essential 
human values we seek to promote. 


Position of Union of South Africa 


We are confronted today with what has been 
one of the most distressing and intractable prob- 
lems that has confronted this committee over the 
years. It is a measure of the stubborn nature of 
this problem that all the United States representa- 
tives on this committee whom I mentioned before, 
and others as well, have had occasion to discuss 
South-West Africa before the committee. Yet it 
must be stated that in all these years there has 
been no improvement in the situation; on the con- 
trary, such change as has occurred has been for 
the worse. 

In spite of the repeated urgings of this com- 
mittee and of successive sessions of the General 
Assembly, the Union of South Africa has been 
adamant in its refusal to recognize any interna- 
tional obligations whatsoever with regard to the 
Territory of South-West Africa. Year after 
year it has rejected or ignored General Assembly 
resolutions urging that it enter into a trusteeship 
agreement with respect to the Territory. It has 
ignored or rejected—sometimes in the rudest of 
Janguage—the decisions of the International 
Court of Justice defining the nature of its con- 
tinued obligation with respect to the Territory 
under the mandate granted to it following the 
First World War. ks 

Over these same years, while the Union of South 
Africa has continuously refused to recognize any 
international obligation with respect to the Ter- 
ritory, its policies for the administration of the 
Territory have grown increasingly harsh and 
repressive. The policy of apartheid has been 
introduced and more and more rigorously 
imposed. 

Mr. Chairman, we in the United States share 
with the rest of the world in our Declaration of 
Independence a magnificent statement of the faith 
of free men everywhere. The words of Thomas 
Jefferson and his associates reflected the inspira- 
tion of a revolution on these shores and have ex- 
pressed the aspirations of human beings strug- 
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gling, through all the decades since, for equality 
of opportunity, for human dignity, and for free- 
dom. Permit me to recall these deathless words: 

We hold these truths to be self-evident, that all men 
are created equal, that they are endowed by their Creator 
with certain unalienable Rights, that among these are 
Life, Liberty and the pursuit of Happiness. That to 
secure these rights, Governments are instituted among 
Men, deriving their just powers from the consent of the 
governed. ... 


Now, Mr. Chairman, I will not pretend for a 
moment that we in the United States have been 
wholly successful in our efforts to live up to the 
ideals represented by those words, but, along with 
most of the nations of the world, we recognize 
the validity of those ideals and we have striven 
with considerable success, and will ever continue 
to strive, to achieve them. The appalling thing 
about the policy of apartheid is that it rejects 
those ideals in principle, as well as in practice. 
The policy of apartheid is founded on a hateful 
concept that human beings of different races are 
not entitled to equality of opportunity. Moreover, 
it rejects the principle that governments derive 
their just powers from the consent of the gov- 
erned. I feel confident, Mr. Chairman, that all 
members of this committee, without exception, 
would agree that in the case of South-West Africa 
the government exercised by the mandatory power 
is not derived from, and does not have, the con- 
sent of the vast majority of the governed. I say 
without exception, because the Union of South 
Africa itself apparently does not believe that the 
governed, when their skins are of a darker hue, 
have any right to expect that they should have 
any choice whatsoever with regard to the govern- 
ment imposed upon them. 

Thus the policy of apartheid is repugnant to 
us in the United States of America, as it is to 
all the governments represented here, save one. 
It is particularly deplorable that such a policy 
should be exercised in an area such as the Ter- 
ritory of South-West Africa, where the admin- 
istering authority has international obligations, 
even though it refuses to recognize those 
obligations. 


Testimony of Petitioners 


Last week we heard the testimony of four pe- 
titioners, Mr. Ismail Fortune, Mr. Mburumba 
Kerina, the Reverend Marcus Kooper, and Mr. 
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Jacob Kuhangua. The picture presented by these 
petitioners of cruel repression, of persecution of 
political leaders fighting for their rights, of police 
brutalities is truly an appalling one, and it stands 
on the record uncontradicted by any evidence that 
the Union of South Africa might have seen fit to 
introduce by way of reply or mitigation. 

In keeping with its habit of grim rejection of 
any competence by the United Nations with re- 
spect to the Territory of South-West Africa, the 
Union has chosen to take no part in these pro- 
ceedings. It cannot then complain if the mem- 
bers of this committee conclude that the state- 
ments of the petitioners have presented an 
accurate view of conditions in the Territory. My 
delegation feels the most acute sympathy for the 
victims of the policies of apartheid and of political 
repression in the Territory of South-West Africa, 
who have been represented here by these eloquent 
petitioners. 

In saying this, I should like to have it under- 
stood that I do not ignore the fact that there are 
other areas of the world where equal, if different, 
cruelties are daily practiced and where political 
repression is in like manner the rule. But these 
situations are not before us at this time. 

We do have before us the report of the dis- 
tinguished Committee on South-West Africa,* 
presented by its most learned and able chairman. 
As that report indicates, the Union of South 
Africa, in characteristic disregard of the decisions 
of the General Assembly of the United Nations, 
has declined to permit the Committee on South- 
West Africa to visit the mandated territory. 

In attempted justification of its refusal, the 
Union presented the argument that the matter was 
sub judice in the International Court of Justice. 
Not only do we disagree with this argument on its 
merits, but we find it especially unconvincing 
coming from the Union of South Africa, which 
has ignored or rejected the prior decisions of the 
International Court of Justice and which has 
given no assurance that it will accept the decisions 
of that august Court in the contentious proceeding 
that has now been brought by the Governments of 
Ethiopia and Liberia. I should like, with all due 
respect, to ask the representative of the Union of 
South Africa this question: Will the Union, to 
establish its sincerity in putting forward the sub 
judice argument, assure the members of the United 


*U.N. doc. A/4705 dated Mar. 3. 
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Nations that it will abide by the decisions of the 
International Court of Justice when they are ren- 
dered after due consideration in the present pro- 
ceeding? I wish that I could hope for an affirm- 
ative answer. 

Mr. Chairman, my delegation regrets that the 
Union of South Africa did not see fit to permit 
the Committee on South-West Africa to visit the 
Territory. This would have been an excellent 
opportunity for the Union Government to dem- 
onstrate its willingness to cooperate with the sin- 
cere and protracted efforts of the United Nations 
to find a solution consistent with the terms of the 
charter and of the mandate. We can only conclude 
from its noncooperation that the Union did not 
want this committee or the General Assembly to 
have before it the information which the Com- 
mittee on South-West Africa would have obtained 
and would have brought back to lay before us. 


Need for Tangible Improvement in Situation 


Mr. Chairman, I do not have at this time any 
draft resolution to submit, nor am I prepared to 
comment on any of the suggestions which have 
been offered for possible approval by this com- 
mittee. As I began by saying, the rocklike refusal 
of the Union of South Africa to accept in any 
slightest degree the repeated expressions of opin- 
ion by the world community, as represented by 
the United Nations, has made this problem an 
extraordinarily difficult and intractable one. I 
would merely like to express the hope that the 
members of this committee, in considering the 
various kinds of action which the committee might 
recommend to the General Assembly, would keep 
constantly in mind that our primary objective is 
to achieve some tangible improvement in the sit- 
uation of the people of South-West Africa and 
that an important secondary objective is to pre- 
serve the prestige and authority of the United 
Nations. Let us be careful, therefore, to avoid 
the temptation of making recommendations which 
are impractical and cannot conceivably be carried 
out, or which, even if carried out, will not con- 
tribute to an improvement of the situation or may 
even be harmful to our basic objectives. It would 
be extremely unfortunate, for example, if this 
committee were to take any action endangering the 
existence of the mandate, upon which the United 
Nations position in this matter so largely depends. 
Likewise we must be careful not to do anything to 
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jeopardize the success of the contentious action 
brought in the International Court of Justice by 
Ethiopia and Liberia. As indicated by my Gov- 
ernment’s support of General Assembly Resolu- 
tion 1565 last fall, we believe that this proceeding 
is of great importance and that, in instituting it, 
the Governments of Ethiopia and Liberia have 
performed a signal service on behalf of all peoples 
who believe in the essential dignity of man, re- 
gardless of race, color, or creed. 

By urging that we approach our task realistic- 
ally and practically, I certainly do not mean to 
suggest that we should become discouraged and 
throw up our hands on this problem. To do so 
would be to betray the interests and aspirations 
of great numbers of human beings within the Ter- 
ritory and to betray the ideals of the United 
Nations itself. 

On the contrary we must persevere in our ef- 
forts to find a solution or at least to find the begin- 
ning of a way that may lead to a solution. If we 
do so with determination, it seems to me incon- 
ceivable that the Government of the Union of 
South Africa should be able indefinitely to resist 
the moral pressure of world opinion as it may 
be brought to bear through the medium of this 
great forum. 


TEXT OF RESOLUTION ‘ 


The General Assembly, 

Bearing in mind the provisions of the General Assem- 
bly’s declaration on the granting of independence to 
colonial peoples and territories which declares that im- 
mediate steps shall be taken to transfer all powers to 
such peoples, without any conditions or reservations, in 
accordance with their freely expressed will and desire, 
without any distinction as to race, creed or colour, in 
order to enable them to enjoy complete independence and 
freedom, 

Recalling its resolution 1568 (XV) inviting the Com- 
mittee on South West Africa to go to South West Africa 
immediately, inter alia, to investigate the situation pre- 
vailing in the Territory, 

Noting with deep regret from the interim Report (docu- 
ment A/4705) of the Committee on South West Africa 
called for under the said resolution that the Government 
of the Union of South Africa refuses to co-operate with 
the United Nations by facilitating the mission of the 
Committee on South West Africa, 

Convinced that it is both the right and the duty of the 


*U.N. doc. A/RES/1596(XV) ; adopted in plenary ses- 
sion on Apr. 7 by a vote of 84 (including U.S.) to 0, with 
8 abstentions. 
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United Nations to discharge fully and effectively its obli- 
gations with respect to the proper implementation, under 
its supervision, of the Mandate for South West Africa 
conferred upon His Britannic Majesty, to be exercised on 
his behalf by the Government of the Union of South 
Africa, 

Noting with grave concern the continuing deterioration 
in the situation of South West Africa resulting from the 
continued application, in violation of the letter and spirit 
of the Mandate, of tyrannical policies and practices of the 
Union’s administration in South West Africa, such as 
apartheid, 

Reiterating its concern that this situation constitutes 
a serious threat to international peace and security, 

1. Recognizes and supports the passionate yearning of 
the people of South West Africa for freedom and the exer- 
cise of national independence and sovereignty ; 

2. Rejects the position taken by the Government of the 
Union of South Africa in refusing to co-operate with the 
United Nations in the implementation of resolution 1568 
(XV) as well as other resolutions concerning South West 
Africa ; 

3. Deplores the attempts at the assimilation of the 
mandated Territory of South West Africa, culminating 
in the so-called referendum held on 5 October 1960, as 
totally unacceptable, having no moral or legal basis and 
being repugnant to the letter and spirit of the Mandate; 

4. Considers that the full and effective discharge of the 
tasks assigned to the Committee on South West Africa 
in operative paragraph 4 of the Assembly’s resolution 
1568 (XV) is essential to the protection of the lives and 
property of the inhabitants of South West Africa, to the 
amelioration of the prevailing conditions of South West 
Africa the continuance of which is likely to endanger 
international peace and security, to the exercise of the 
right of self-determination by the people of South West 
Africa in complete freedom, and their right of accession 
to national sovereignty and independence with the least 
delay ; 

5. Requests the Committee on South West Africa, 
therefore, immediately to proceed to discharge the special 
and urgent tasks entrusted to it in resolution 1568 (XV) 
as fully and expeditiously as possible with the co-opera- 
tion of the Government of the Union of South Africa if 
such co-operation be available, and without it if necessary ; 

6. Requests the Member States of the United Nations 
to extend to the Committee on South West Africa such 
assistance as it may require in the discharge of these 
tasks ; 

7. Decides to call the attention of the Security Council 
to the situation in respect of South West Africa which, 
if allowed to continue, will, in the Assembly’s view, 
endanger international peace and security, and to this 
resolution, the full implementation of which is necessary 
to bring that situation to a speedy end; 

8. Takes note with grave concern of reports of the 
terrorization of and armed action against the indigenous 
inhabitants, and calls upon the Government of the Union 
of South Africa to desist from such acts; 

9. Requests the Committee on South West Africa to 
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submit a report on the implementation of resolution 1568 
(XV) as well as the present resolution to the General 
Assembly at its sixteenth session. 


Portugal Joins Fund and Bank 


The Internationa] Monetary Fund and the In- 
ternational Bank for Reconstruction and Devel- 
opment announced on March 29 that on that day 
Portugal had become a member of the Fund and 
Bank, when the articles of agreement of these in- 
stitutions were signed at Washington on behalf 
of the Government of Portugal by the Ambas- 
sador, Luis Esteves Fernandes. 

The quota of Portugal in the International 
Monetary Fund is $60 million, and its subscrip- 
tion to the capital stock of the Bank is 800 shares 
with a total par value of $80 million. 

Sixty-nine nations are now members of the 
Fund, and 67 nations are members of the Bank. 
Admission of Portugal brought the total of mem- 
bers’ quotas in the Fund to $14,800,700,000 and the 
total subscribed capital of the Bank to 
$19,996,200,000. 


United States Delegations 
to International Conferences 


IMCO Second Assembly 


The Department of State announced on March 
30 (press release 177) that Wilson T. M. Beale, 
Jr., Minister-Counselor for Economic Affairs, 
American Embassy, London, will serve as delegate 
and chairman of the U.S. delegation to the Second 
Assembly of the Intergovernmental Maritime 
Consultative Organization (IMCO), which is 
scheduled to be held ai London, April 5-25. 

Adm. Alfred C. Richmond, the Commandant, 
U.S. Coast Guard, will serve as alternate delegate. 
Other members of the delegation include: 


Advisers 


George R. Jacobs, Economic Officer, American Embassy, 
London 

Rear Adm. Henry T. Jewell, USCG, Department of the 
Treasury 

Capt. Archibald McComb, USCG, Department of the 
Treasury 

Robert T. Merrill, Chief, Shipping Division, Office of 
Transport and Communications, Department of State 
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John Howard Moore, Office of International Administra- 
tion, Department of State 

Samuel E. Perkins, Office of International Economic and 
Social Affairs, Department of State 

E. Robert Seaver, Legal Adviser for International Matters, 
Maritime Administration, Department of Commerce 

Alvin Shapiro, Vice President, American Merchant Marine 
Institute, Washington, D.C. 

Halert Shepheard, American Merchant Marine Institute, 
Washington, D.C. 

William G. Vale, Shipping Division, Office of Transport 
and Communications, Department of State 


Secretary of Delegation 
. Harry Weiner, Office of International Conferences, De- 
partment of State 
This session of the Assembly will consider, 
among other things, the advisory opinion of the 
International Court of Justice on the reconstitu- 
tion of the Maritime Safety Committee. It will 
also elect members of the IMCO Council and 
adopt a work program for the Organization to 
cover the next 2 years, 


OECD Economic Policy Committee 


The Department of State announced on April 1 
(press release 182) the following U.S. delegation 
to the meeting of the Economic Policy Committee 
of the Organization for Economic Cooperation 


and Development to be held in Paris, April 18-19. 


Head of Delegation 


Walter W. Heller, Chairman, Council of Economic 
Advisers 


Members of Delegation 


Robert V. Roosa, Under Secretary of the Treasury for 
Monetary Affairs 

John W. Tuthill, Alternate U.S. Permanent Representa- 
tive to the Organization for European Economic Co- 
operation (OEEC) 

William McC. Martin, Jr., Chairman of the Board of 
Governors of the Federal Reserve Board 

Edwin M. Martin, Assistant Secretary of State for 
Economic Affairs 


Advisers 


Manuel Abrams, Officer in Charge, Economic Organiza- 
tion Affairs, Office of European Regional Affairs, De- 
partment of State 

Weir M. Brown, U.S. Representative to the European 
Monetary Agency (EMA) Board of Management 

J. Dewey Daane, Assistant to the Secretary of the 
Treasury 

Dixon Donnelley, Assistant to the Secretary of the 
Treasury 

Mortimer D. Goldstein, Deputy Chief, International 
Finance Division, Department of State 
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Alfred Reifman, Economic Policy Adviser, U.S. Mission 
to the OEEC 
James Tobin, Member of the Council of Economic Advisers 
Robert Triffin, Consultant to the Council of Economic 
Advisers 
George H. Willis, Director, Office of International Finance, 
Department of the Treasury 
Ralph A. Young, Adviser to the Board of Governors of 
the Federal Reserve Board 
The Economic Policy Committee will be one of 
the permanent committees of the Organization 
for Economic Cooperation and Development 
(OECD), when the OECD comes into existence. 
It will serve as the primary forum for consulta- 
tion among member countries for the purpose of 
promoting policies designed to achieve a high and 
sustainable rate of economic growth while pre- 
serving financial stability. This is one of the prin- 
cipal aims of the OECD. 
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Current Actions 


MULTILATERAL 


Finance 

Articles of agreement of the International Bank for Re- 
construction and Development. Opened for signature 
at Washington December 27, 1945. Entered into force 
December 27, 1945. TIAS 1502. 

Signatures and acceptances: Portugal, March 29, 1961; 
Nigeria, March 30, 1961. 

Articles of agreement of the International Monetary Fund. 
Opened for signature at Washington December 27, 1945. 
Entered into force December 27, 1945. TIAS 1501. 
Signatures and acceptances: Portugal, March 29, 1961; 

Nigeria, March 30, 1961. 


Health 

Constitution of the World Health Organization. Opened 
for signature at New York July 22, 1946. Entered into 
force April 7, 1948. TIAS 1808. 
Acceptance deposited: Somalia, January 26, 1961. 


Telecommunications 


International telecommunication convention with six 
annexes. Done at Geneva December 21,1959. Entered 
into force January 1, 1961.* 

Accession deposited: Chad, March 10, 1961. 


Trade and Commerce 


Declaration on relations between contracting parties to 
the General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade and the 
Government of the Polish People’s Republic. Done at 


* Not in force for the United States. 





Tokyo November 9, 1959. Entered into force Novem- 
ber 16,1960. TIAS 4649. 
Signature: Federal Republic of Germany, March 6, 1961. 


BILATERAL 


ireland 

Amendment to the agreement of March 16, 1956 (TIAS 
4059), concerning the civil uses of atomic energy. 
Signed at Washington February 13, 1961. 
Entered into force: March 30, 1961. 


Italy 

Agreement amending the agreement of July 3, 1957 (TIAS 
4016), for cooperation concerning civil uses of atomic 
energy. Signed at Washington July 22, 1959. 
Entered into force: March 30, 1961. 


Philippines 

Agreement for adjustment of the amount and final settle- 
ment of obligations under the agreement of November 
6, 1950 (TIAS 2151), relating to the repayment of funds 
advanced to Philippine National Defense Forces. Ef- 
fected by exchange of notes at Washington March 27, 
1961. Entered into force March 27, 1961. 


Poland 

Agreement relating to the payment of arrearages on the 
surplus property agreement of April 22, 1946. Effected 
by exchange of notes at Warsaw March 20, 1961. En- 
tered into force March 20, 1961. 
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Confirmations 


The Senate on March 15 confirmed the following nom- 
inations: 


Frederick E. Nolting, Jr., to be Ambassador to the Re- 
public of Viet-Nam. (For biographic details, see White 
House press release dated February 17.) 

J. Graham Parsons to be Ambassador to Sweden. (For 
biographic details, see Department of State press release 
178 dated March 31.) 

Avery F. Peterson to be the representative of the 
United States to the 17th session of the Economic Com- 
mission for Asia and the Far East of the Bconomic 
and Social Council of the United Nations. 

Miss Frances E. Willis to be Ambassador to Ceylon. 
(For biographic details, see White House press release 
dated February 28.) 


Appointments 


Max Isenbergh as Deputy Assistant Secretary for Ed- 
ucational and Cultural Affairs, effective March 5. (For 
biographic details, see Department of State press release 
163 dated March 24.) 

Ralph S. Roberts as Deputy Assistant Secretary for 
Management, effective February 21. 

Joseph Elliott Slater as Deputy Assistant Secretary for 
Educational and Cultural Affairs, effective March 12. 
(For biographic details, see Department of State press 
release 162 dated March 24.) 





Check List of Department of State 
Press Releases: March 27-April}2 


Press releases may be obtained from the Office of 
News, Department of State, Washington 25, D.C. 

Releases issued prior to March 27 which appear in 
this issue of the BULLETIN are Nos. 149 of March 
21, 155 of March 23, and 157 of March 24. 


No. Date Subject 


165 3/27 Martin: amendment to Sugar Act 
of 1948. 
*166 3/27 U.S. participation in international 
conferences. 
3/27 Financial settlement with the Philip- 
pines. 
3/27 Visit of Prime Minister of Greece. 
8/28 Rusk: SEATO meeting. 
3/28 Cleveland: Washington Council of Ex- 
periment in International Living. 
3/29 Williams: Conference on African Re- 
sources. 
3/30 DAG communique. 
3/30 SEATO communique. 
3/30 Transportation of military and para- 
military goods to Congo. 
3/30 U.S. attitude toward Congo financing. 
3/30 Visit of U.K. Prime Minister (re- 
write). 
3/30 Delegation to IMCO Second Assembly 
(rewrite). 
3/31 Parsons sworn in as Ambassador to 
Sweden (biographic details). 
3/31 Brown sworn in as Ambassador to 
Nicaragua (biographic details). 
*180 3/31 Stockdale sworn in as Ambassador to 
Ireland (biographic details). 
181 3/31 Rusk: return from SEATO meeting. 
182 4/1 Delegation to OECD Economic Policy 
Committee (rewrite). 


*Not printed. 
+Held for a later issue of the BULLETIN. 
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